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In the field of ethics, the work of Karl Marx has become 
largely identified with the ‘exposure’ of moral injunctions and 
codes. His materialist treatment of ideologies is rightly taken 
to mean that historical moral codes and beliefs should not be 
treated as true or false, valid or invalid, but simply as “expres- 
sions’ of the ‘material’ demands of specific social classes. His 
own theory, Marx insisted, was not an ideology, but a “scientific” 
socialism based on positive discoveries in history and economics. 
It was not derived from any postulation of abstract, immutable 
moral principles or codes. 


From the beginning, however, critics have been aware of 
a second, seemingly inconsistent, strain in the work of Marx and 
Engels. This is their belief that society progresses through 
successively higher stages to the “truly human” society and 
morality of communism—a belief that clearly implies objective, 
eternal and immutable moral standards for appraising successive 
stages of social development. With this belief went a spate of 
denunciations of exploitation, privilege, servility and the divided 
class society that leaves no doubt whatever that Marx and Engels 
regarded these things as positively and immutably evil. 


In the consciously “scientific socialist” work of Marx and 
Engels after 1848 this positive ethical strain presents serious 
difficulties. Unlike their reductionist theory of moral codes, their 
positive ethical view is not put forward as a specific theory at 
all. It appears rather as a series of implicit valuations within 
a theory of history and society that amalgamates fact and value 
in the manner typical of Hegel. The criterion behind these 
valuations appears at first sight not wholly coherent; sometimes 
it is temporal order or durability, sometimes a special but vague 
doctrine of freedom, sometimes an even more vague theory of 
the “truly human”. 

With a very few exceptions (such as Herbert Marcuse in 
his Reason and Revolution and H. B. Acton in parts of his 
Illusion of the Epoch), philosophical critics of Marx have done 
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little to clear up this vagueness or to come fully to grips with 
his ethical theory. They have rightly emphasised the objections 
to any theory of “objective” values and the untenability of Marx’s 
pretence of deriving ethical values and moral injunctions from 
the positive study of logic, history or society. As a logical 
refutation this is indeed sufficient. But if one is attempting to 
understand Marx, it is a major mistake to follow many of these 
critics in. regarding the positive ethical strain in Marx as largely 
unconscious, devoid of any background of ethical theory, and 
flagrantly inconsistent with his ‘exposure’ of moral codes. On 
the contrary, Marx’s conversion to Hegelianism, his Ausemander- 
setzung with the Philosophy of Right, his critique of capitalist 
society and political economy, his initial discovery of the necessity 
of socialism, were all the products of detailed grappling with 
questions which a non-Hegelian would have to call ethical. Marx, 
throughout those formative struggles between 1841 and 1847, 
was intensely conscious of his views’ ethical foundation and 
import; he worked hard at elucidating the ethical implications of 
the central Hegelian concepts of freedom and rationality; he 
arrived at a theory which, with all its confusion and necessary 
vagueness, can only be called ethical and which on the face of it 
seemed to Marx perfectly consistent with an ‘exposure’ of non- 
natural imperativist moral beliefs and codes. 

In this paper I cannot hope to trace out the fortunes of this 
theory in the course of Marx’s complex intellectual development, 
or to prove that much of it continued to underly his subsequent 
“scientific socialism”, as it underlies much of Soviet Marxist 
philosophy to-day. Instead, I shall confine myself here to 
examining in some detail, and for their own sake, the ethical 
views with which Marx came to politics —the views which 
determined, at least to some extent, his conversion to socialism 
and his conception of what socialism would bring to society. At 
least some of their connexions with his later views, I hope, 
will reveal themselves. 

Marx entered the University of Berlin, after a year at 
Cologne, at the end of 1836, when he was 18. A year later he 
had become a (Left or Young) Hegelian and joined the radical 
“doctors’ club”. For the three years after that he worked on 
his doctoral dissertation, The Differences Between the Democritan 
and the Epicurean Philosophies of Nature, completed in 1841 
and accepted for the degree by the University of Jena. In 1842 
Marx made his political debut with two contributions to Arnold 
Ruge’s radical Anekdota—a lengthy criticism of the Prussian 
King’s new instruction to censors and a brief theological note in 
support of Feuerbach’s exposure of miracles. Then followed a 
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spate of political articles for the newly-formed radical Rheinische 
Zeitung, of which Marx became editor on November 14, 1842— 
his first employment. On March 17, 1843, he resigned in a vain 
attempt to stave off the newspaper’s suppression. He turned 
immediately to a detailed criticism, paragraph by paragraph, of 
those sections of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right which deal with 
the constitutional law of the state, the princely power, the 
executive power and the legislative power. (This incomplete 
manuscript, first published in 1927, I call his first Hegel critique.) 
In the latter half of 1843, just before his emigration to Paris, 
Marx was working on his contributions to the Deutsch- 
franzosische Jahrbiicher, published in Paris by Marx and Ruge 
in February, 1844. In these contributions Marx proclaims for 
the first time his espousal of the socialist cause and his discovery 
of the proletariat as the class in, but yet outside, civil society 
which will bring about its overthrow and its “taking up” into the 
higher rational society and state.’ By then, I shall seek to show, 
Marx had formed certain ethical theories and attitudes which, 
though far from final, continued to mould and direct his hopes 
and beliefs. 

Throughout the period that ends with the completion of his 
first Hegel critique, Marx was not a socialist. He certainly was 
a radical critic of the authoritarian Prussian state, of its censor- 
ship and of its revival of the system of estates. He believed 
firmly in the supremacy of human rights and in the rule of law 
over class and individual privileges. But he displayed none of the 
socialist’s special interest in the working classes and resultant 
concern with material improvement as well as theoretical freedom. 
Until the end of 1843 he regarded the poor as living, but not 
over-important, examples of the irrationality of the existing 
state—not as a special moral indictment of that state or as vehicles 
for its overthrow. The separate class or estate Marx saw as an 
anomaly to be abolished in the name of the truly popular 
sovereignty required by the rational state—not as the ground of 
a conflict to be developed until it found its dialectical conclusion. 
It was rather the liberal movement—the party of the concept, as 
Marx called it in his thesis—that would usher in the rational 
state. That state would come, Marx believed, as the result of the 
blossoming forth of the rational and universal human spirit in 


1 All of Marx’s extant work up to this period, including some letters 
and juvenilia, has been published in the Karl Maraz/Friedrich Engels 
historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe (Marx-Engels Archiv, Germany and Marx- 
Engels Institute, Moscow, 1927 ff.), Section I, Volume I, subvolumes i and ii. 
In this paper all bracketed Roman and Arabic numerals without further 
source reference which follow quotations from Marx indicate the first or 
second of these subvolumes and the relevant page. All quotations are my 
own translations from the German. 
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history—working through philosophy, 1.e., theoretical criticism. 
Philosophy was for Marx, even then, practical, in the sense that 
it criticised actual states of social affairs, but its function was 
to expose their theoretical presuppositions, to rob them of their 
pretended theological or moral foundations, to lay bare their 
inner contradictions. It was by exposing the discrepancy between 
the “truly real” (i.e, the rational) and the existing state of 
affairs that philosophy would transform society.” The implication 
is clearly that the philosophically educated middle classes, and 
not the theoretically ignorant poor, will be the vehicles for such 
a transformation. This, at any rate, was Marx’s position in his 
doctoral thesis and at the beginning of his activity on the 
Rheinische Zeitung. His experience on that newspaper no doubt 
helped to open his eyes to the existence of other possible allies 
in the fight against the Prussian state, but it was only after the 
wave of newspaper suppressions ousted Marx from his post and 
showed the practical impossibility of further effective criticism 
of the government that Marx turned to the proletariat. Through- 
out his activity on the Rheinische Zeitung he remains always 
aloof from socialism, sometimes even opposed to it. He is 
conscious of its practical importance as a movement in France, 
and of his own inadequate knowledge of its theories, but con- 
temptuous of its “unwashed nakedness’, and of the theoretical 
woolliness of its German representatives. 

Neither was Marx at this stage (or, indeed, at any stage) 
what some of his English and German followers later tried to 
make him-——an empiricist-materialist concerned with ‘brute facts’ 
rather than logical or ethical principles. 

Marx did like to think of himself from the first as an 
opponent of logical apriorism and empty metaphysical specula- 
tion, as a man who derives logical principles from reality and not 
reality from logical principles. As early as 1837, he wrote in 
one of his verse epigrams: 

“Kant und Fichte gern zum Aether schweifen, 
Suchten dort ein fernes Land, 

Doch ich such’ nur ttchtig zu begreifen, 
Was ich—auf der Strasse fand!” 


I and coming forth as ill fre 

shadow ingdora cf Amenthes, turns against the paenienes phenine that 
exists without it gente But the practice of philosophy is itself theoretical 
It is criticism...” (i, 64). The younger Hegel put the same view in a letter 
to his friend Niethammer on October 28, 1808: “I am daily growing more con- 
vinced that theoretical work brings more about in the world than practical 
work; once we have revolutionised the kingdom of ideas, actuality can no 
ine ee (Quoted by Hans Barth, Wahrheit wnd Ideologie, Zurich 
3340, 4 . : 
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What Marx finds in the street, however, is still a logical 
‘principle’, and generally one of the most abstract and meta- 
physical kind. Marx does, of course, criticise Hegel for 
apriorism, at least in the first Hegel critique if not yet in the 
thesis. In the critique he attacks Hegel vigorously for performing 
his deductions in the logical mind instead of the actual mind and 
for treating world history as a mere illustration of the mysterious 
life history of the Idea. He complains tellingly that Hegel 
develops the world out of the logical concept instead of developing 
the logical concept out of the world. Of Hegel’s discussion of 
the constitution, Marx exclaims: “Hegel gives us the constitution 
of the concept instead of the concept of the constitution.” 


But it is with the concept of the constitution, or with the 
‘concept’ of any other thing, that Marx himself is concerned 
at this stage—not with the actual existing thing itself. Nor is 
the ‘concept’ for him a ‘mere’ recognition of the common features 
of certain existing things—it is, as for Hegel, their inner prin- 
ciple, the logical essence that determines their development, but 
which may in fact have not yet broken through into empirical 
existence. 

Marx, in fact, has as much contempt as Hegel for the ‘merely 
empirical’, for treating things just as they are or ‘appear’. To 
do so, Marx believed with Hegel, would be simply not to under- 
stand what you are treating, it would be to see only the outer 
appearance, and to see that one-sidedly, with the inevitable result 
of being caught in seemingly irresolvable contradiction. True 
understanding can only be gained by looking at the concept, the 
motive power which is in things and yet outside them as their 
aim, “the energising principle’ which determines their character 
and development, not by external compulsion, but as an inner 
self-realisation.’ 

Already in Marx’s doctoral thesis the inadequacy of the 
‘mere empirical generalisation’, as opposed to the speculative 
grasp and development of the concept seen as energising principle, 
forms the fundamental theme of the work. Marx’s contrast is 
between Democritus, who saw the atom simply as an existent, 
with all its contradictions, and Epicurus, who allegedly saw it as 
absolute concept, grasping its apparent contradictions and giving 
them their full speculative development and ultimate reconcilia- 
tion. For Democritus, says Marx in his final summing up, “the 


3 This view is at the basis of Marx’s contempt, to the very end of his 
life, for ‘vulgar, mechanical materialism’—a contempt maintained, on the 
same grounds, in modern Soviet philosophy, which has never fallen into 
the Anglo-German mistake of treating Marx as a ‘scientist’ in the ‘brute 
fact’ sense, and continues to attack Kautsky and Plekhanov for having done 
just that. 
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atom remains pure and abstract* category, a hypothesis which 
is the result of experience and not its energising principle and 
which therefore remains unrealised, just as actual natural science 
is not further determined by it” (i, 52). Therefore, and this is 
the burden of Marx’s whole argument, Democritus is weak. 


Epicurus, on the other hand, does not see the atom abstractly 
and succeeds in relating it to the motive power of the universe. 
His seemingly illogical doctrine that atoms swerve capriciously 
stems, according to Marx, out of his realisation that the atom 
moving mechanically is the atom determined from without, that 
is, the atom not itself. His doctrine of the swerve makes the 
atom free, self-determined. His theory of knowledge and time, 
by placing the atom under the form of the inner sense, makes 
the atom conscious, and “thus the individual self-consciousness 
steps from her concealment and confronts Nature in the indepen- 
dence she has just attained’. Its final obstacle is the heavenly 
bodies, seen by thinkers before Epicurus as eternal and unchange- 
able. These bodies represent abstractly individual matter con- 
fronting a_ self-consciousness still conceived as _ abstractly 
individual. They are the symbols of the free spirit’s greatest 
foe, physical necessity. And the free spirit’s final step on the 
historical march to freedom is to throw off the yoke of these 
heavenly bodies seen as independent, as foes of the ataraxria of 
the human spirit. The human mind, armed with its own self- 
consciousness in which the independence of nature is reflected 
and overcome, can thus assert its own freedom, throw off a 
science of external physical laws just as it threw off the Gods 
that symbolised man’s subjugation. In their place, it erects its 
own natural science of self-consciousness. Its story is the march 
of human self-consciousness toward the rational whole, the 
independent, free and self-determined. Its victory “makes us 
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equal to the Gods”. 


The schema with which Marx is working here, and through- 
out his earliest writings, is frankly, even aggressively, Hegelian. 
To understand the world is to see its energising principle, to 
grasp the form working dialectically through things towards an 
ultimate harmony that represents the truly real come to empirical 
existence. Above all, for Marx as for Hegel, to see this is to 
overcome the seeming conflict between what is and what ought 
to be, to see their reconciliation within the rational that is coming 


‘Abstract throughout Marx’s early work has the Hegelian sense of one- 
sided, something seen from a_ specific but inadequate point of view that 
fails to reveal the logically relevant whole. 


°H. P. Adams, Karl Marz im his Earlier Writings (Allen & Unwin, 
London, 1940), p. 37. 
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to be. It is to abandon the dualism of facts and external moral 
standards for the understanding of the ‘truly real’, which, by its 
very nature, is also truly good. 


There are certain important differences between Marx’s 
handling of this schema and Hegel’s, even at the time of Marx’s 
completion of his thesis. Hegel and Marx both saw thought as 
an essence, and not as a relation, but in Hegel’s doctrine of the 
thought in things, and in his treatment of the Absolute Idea as 
that which ultimately contains all its manifestations, both social 
and ‘natural’, thought loses its specifically human character and 
the Absolute Idea becomes an impersonal, non-human force, the 
dynamic form of all reality and its ultimate totality. Marx, on 
the other hand, followed the Left Hegelians (drawing to some 
extent, on Fichte and the young Hegel and young Schelling) 
in identifying thought with human self-consciousness, and the 
motive power of history with a specifically human spirit or 
essence. We shall see later how Marx, in consequence, rejects 
the non-human Absolute Idea as something alien to humanity 
and to man, and regards its alleged social manifestations (e.g. 
Hegel’s rational state) as attempts to erect authoritarian human 
institutions ‘dominated by a spirit not their own”. Similarly 
Marx rejects Hegel’s notion of philosophy as Nachdenken, as the 
passive analysis of the progress of the Idea after the event. 
“The owl of Minerva”, Hegel had written in a famous passage 
in his preface to the Philosophy of Right, “spreads its wings only 
with the falling of the dusk.” Marx, on the other hand, by 
identifying the motive power of history with human self- 
consciousness, could see philosophy as the critical activity of that 
consciousness, and hence as itself part of the motive power. For 
Marx, at any rate when he wrote his thesis, philosophy was thus 
the force which would change the world, and not merely register 
its change. 


Despite these differences between Marx and Hegel even at 
the very beginning of Marx’s philosophical activity, Marx’s basic 
schema is Hegel’s: To understand the world is to see its 
energising principle, to grasp the form working dialectically 
through things toward an ultimate harmony that represents the 
full flowering into existence of the truly real. It is the schema 
that was to remain fundamental to Marx’s thought for the rest 
of his days. It gave him, on the one hand, the framework of his 
dialectical conception of history; on the other, it provided him 
with history’s temporal and moral climax, and thus with the 
fundamental moral assumptions of his work. 
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The basic ethical implications of the Marx-Hegel schema are 
simple, even though Hegel filled them in with the most involved 
and rigorously coordinated detail. The energising principle, the 
concept working in things, is rational, working toward freedom 
and harmony. Freedom meant for Marx, as for Hegel, self- 
determination in accordance with one’s inner constitution; it 
meant not being determined from without, by one’s relations to 
other things, but by the logical principle of one’s own develop- 
ment. Harmony meant above all freedom from inner contra- 
diction, in the Hegelian sense of contradiction which confuses 
contradiction with exclusion and treats it as a character of— 
imperfect—existing things, not as guarantee that such contra- 
dictories cannot both exist. Further, since contradiction provides 
the dialectical basis of historical change, the truly harmonious 
is also the stable, the ultimately durable. It represents the truly 
real as against the mere dependent existence, as against that 
which, by its dependence, is not itself. The free, harmonious 
whole, then, is the end of the dialectical process (although, as 
concept, it was there all the time). In its final unfolding what 
is and what ought to be are made one—they are “taken up” and 
reconciled in the rational which was always the truly real, but 
which has now also become the existing actual. 

Although Marx and Hegel both reject the belief in moral 
standards above facts, the belief in that which ‘ought to be’, but 
possibly never is, it is clear then that in their concept of the 
“rational” they do want to keep the notion of the moral end, the 
notion of ‘good’ as something at once descriptive and com- 
mendatory. For the recognition of this good, their position 
implies clear moral criteria—complicated in Hegel, but exhibited 
in their basic simplicity in Marx. The mark of the good is 
freedom (self-determination, independence), harmony, unity and 
stability, and above all, lack of self-contradiction (in the Hegelian 
sense). The mark of evil is dependence (determination from 
without), division, instability and self-contradiction. Evil is also, 
both for Hegel and Marx, not truly real, but merely a negative 
appearance, a lack, or one-sidedness, rather than a positive 
quality. The conflict between good and evil is thus not eternal 
or irreconcilable—the evil is simply a necessary stage on the march 
to the good, a one-sidedness that is “taken up” and dissolved in 
the truly rational. 

These criteria Marx used consistently in his earliest work, 
and he took them as establishing a positive field of morality, a 
positive distinction between good and evil. 

Thus in his Remarks on the Most Recent Prussian Instruc- 
tions to Censors, written in January-February, 1842, he notes 
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that the instruction has substituted the words ‘“‘decency, propriety 
and external decorum” for the words “morality and the decent 
proprieties” in the original law. ‘“We see”, says Marx, “morality 
as morality, as the principle of the world, which obeys its own 
laws, disappears, and in place of the essence come external 
appearance, a decorousness imposed by the police, a conventional 
propriety” (1, 161). But for Marx it does not disappear, nor 
can it be explained away. After arguing that censorship is evil 
in all its aspects, he concludes: “That which is in general bad, 
remains bad, no matter which individual is the carrier of this 
badness, whether a private critic or an employee of the Govern- 
ment, only that, in the latter case, the badness is authorised and 
regarded from above as a necessity, in order to bring to realisation 
the good from below” (i, 165). This decidedly un-Machiavellian 
point is reiterated even more clearly in his Rheinische Zeitung 
discussion of the debates on freedom of the press in the sixth 
Rhenish diet. ‘We have shown’, Marx writes, “that the press 
law is a right and the censorship law a wrong. The censorship, 
however, itself admits that it is not an end in itself, that it is 
not in itself good, that it therefore rests on the principle: “the 
end makes holy the means’. But an end, which necessitates 
unholy means, is not a holy end...” (1, 211). Again, when the 
representative of the knights in the diet argues that all men are 
imperfect and need guidance and education, Marx insists that we 
cannot abandon objective standards merely because all things are 
allegedly imperfect: “If then all things human are imperfect by 
their very existence, shall we therefore jumble up everything 
together, respect everything equally, the good and the bad, the 
truth and the lie?” (4, 201). 

Marx is not making these points merely polemically. For 
him, at this stage, the distinction between good and evil is an 
absolute one. The good, whenever he refers to it, is the positively 
good, bearing characters that cannot be altered by individual 
purposes or social rationalisations. 

Above all, for Marx, the good is the free. Harmony, unity, 
stability and lack of self-contradiction are logically bound up in 
the nature of freedom as self-determination—freedom is for 
Marx at once the great moral and the great historical category. 
Thus, in the comment on the Prussian censorship instruction, 
Marx contrasts positive morality with the special (spurious) 
morality of religion: “Morality rests on the autonomy, religion 
on the heteronomy of the human spirit” (i, 161). Again, in the 
Rhetnische Zeitung discussion of press freedom and censorship, 
he says: “From the standpoint of the Idea, it is self-evident that 
freedom of the press has a justification quite different from that 
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of censorship, in so far as it is itself a form of the Idea, of 
freedom, a positive good, whereas censorship is a form ot 
bondage, the polemic of a Weltanschauung of appearance against 
the Weltanschauung of the essence, something merely negative 
in character” (i, 201). The identification of freedom (as self- 
determination) and good, however, comes out most strongly a 
little later in the same article: ‘““The censored press remains bad, 
even if it brings forth good products, for these products are good 
only in so far as they represent the free press within the censored 
press, and in so far as it is not part of their character to be 
products of the censored press. The free press remains good, 
even if it brings forth bad products, for these products are 
apostates from the character of the free press. A eunuch remains 
a bad man, even if he has a good voice. Nature remains good, 
even if it brings forth abortions” (1, 205). What this view rests 
on is Marx’s conception of freedom as self-determination, as the 
unhindered, undistorted working of the concept or essence of an 
institution or thing (seen, in all the cases he deals with specifically, 
as a form of the human essence, and hence of human self- 
determination). To be unfree is not to be one’s self, to deny free 
play to the rules of development of one’s own nature. Thus, 
rejecting the view that freedom of the press can be defended as 
a case of freedom to exercise a craft, Marx writes: “The freedom 
to exercise a craft is just the freedom to exercise a craft and 
no other freedom, because within it the nature of the craft takes 
form undisturbed according to its inner rules of life; freedom of 
the courts is freedom of the courts, if the courts follow their own 
rules of law and not those of some other sphere, for example 
of religion. Every specific sphere of freedom is the freedom of 
a specific sphere, just as every specific way of life is a specific 
nature’s way of living” (1, 221). 

It is this view, that things develop according to the internal 
rules flowing from their concept, that resulted in Marx’s taking at 
this stage a thoroughly rationalistic view of law as being, ideally 
at any rate, simply natural law, the eliciting of objective inner 
rules, of logical implications of concepts. Thus, in his first Hegel 
critique, he notes the antinomy that arises for Hegel, the fact 
that the legislator derives his position from a constitution itself 
created by legislators, and solves it boldly: “The legislative power 
does not make the law; it only discovers and formulates it” 
(4, 468). Marx had already assumed this in his discussion of the 
press debates and his analysis of divorce. True law, he said in 
the press debates discussion, arises only “when the unconscious 
natural law of freedom has become within it the conscious law 
of the state” (i, 210). In an editorial footnote to a contributor’s 
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article on the divorce law he speaks disapprovingly of the “law- 
giver [who] does not regard human morality but spiritual 
holiness as the essence of marriage, and thus puts in place of 
self-determination determination from above, in place of the 
inner natural inspiration a supernatural sanction, in place of a 
loyal submission to the nature of the relationship rather a passive 
obedience to decrees” (i, 315). In his own article on the subject 
Marx again proclaims his belief in natural law: “The legislator 
must regard himself as a scientist. He does not make laws, he 
does not invent them, he only formulates them, he enunciates the 
inner laws of spiritual relationships as conscious positive laws” 
(1, 318). 

The notion of laws expressing freedom and not compulsion 
needs explanation, if not explaining away. Marx does his best in 
a passage in his discussion of the press debates. ‘Where the 
law is real law’, he says, “that is, where it is the existence of 
freedom, it is the real existence of the freedom of man. The laws 
therefore cannot forestall man’s actions, for they are the inner 
rules of life of his activity itself, the conscious mirror images of 
his life. Law hence retreats before man’s life as a life of 
freedom, and only when his actual actions have shown that he has 
ceased to obey the natural law of freedom, does the state law 
force him to be: free”,(4, 210). 


Freedom, then, is for Marx the self-determination of an 
institution or thing, its working in accordance with its ‘true’ self, 
its concept or essence. Ultimately, however, it is only man that 
is truly free—it is his essence that is working in history, his 
freedom that is reflected in law, society, press and marriage, 
for instance. “Freedom is so thoroughly the essence of man, 
that even its opponents bring it into actuality even while they 
fight against its reality .... No man fights freedom, at most he 
fights against the freedom of others.’ (Discussion of press 
debates, i, 202.) It is freedom, above all, that distinguishes man 
from animals—a distinction that is basic to Marx’s thought in 
this earliest period, and that remained so throughout his life. It 
is a distinction made entirely in terms of freedom—man has the 
power to determine himself, the animal is determined by its 
environment. This distinction is far from original, of course, 
but with Marx’s moral categories, it becomes not just a distinction 
between freedom and lack of it, but the fundamental distinction 
between good and evil. Thus, in his preliminary notes for his 


6 Note the similarity of this position to recent Communist theories of 
the role of law in Soviet society. 
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thesis, Marx discusses contemptuously Plutarch’s treatment of 
fear of the divine as a means of bettering the unjust. “In so 
far as in fear, and namely in an inner, inextinguishable fear, 
man is treated as animal, then in an animal it is a matter of 
complete indifference how it is kept in restraint. If a philosopher 
does not consider it the height of infamy to regard man as an 
animal, then he cannot be made to understand anything at all” 


(4, 114). 


The notion that man’s determination from without is a basic 
violation of his human essence is the notion from which Marx 
was soon to develop his concept of self-alienation in economic 
life, of man coming to be governed by his own products, especially 
by his own labour, which assume independent objective existence 
and come to dominate him. On this rests his first (predominantly 
ethical) indictment of political economy. In the earliest writings, 
this notion has not yet been strongly developed, and not at all 
on the economic side, but suggestions of it are there. Thus in 
his discussion of the wood-theft laws, Marx ends, with full 
rhetorical emphasis, with the point that it is a sin “against the 
holy spirit of peoples and of humanity ... in making a law about 
wood, to think only of wood and forest, and not to solve the 
individual material problem politically, i.e., in connexion with 
undivided civic reason and civic morality’ (4, 304). The 
Rhinelanders, he says, are making wood into a fetish—wooden 
idols rise while human sacrifices fall. 


The true nature of man, then, is to be free, self-determined, 
independent. Freedom is the self-expression of his ultimate 
being, of the real man as opposed to the imperfect empirical 
existent. “What is the kernel of empirical evil?”’, asks Marx in 
the preliminary notes for his thesis. ‘That the individual locks 
himself into his empirical nature against his eternal nature” 
(i, 111). This Hegelian view of freedom as the supreme moral 
(and historical) category receives powerful reinforcement from 
Marx’s outstanding character trait—his almost Nietzschean con- 
cern with dignity, seen as independence and mastery over things. 
The strain breaks out already in his high-flown and _ socially 
idealistic school-leaving essay, Reflections of a Youth in Choosing 
a Career. “Dignity”, he writes, “is that which raises man the 
most, which lends to his actions, to all his strivings, a higher 
nobility, which leaves him unimpaired, admired by the multitude 
and elevated above it. Dignity, however, can be afforded only by 
that position, in which we do not appear as servile instruments, 
but where we create independently within our circle” (ii, 166). 
It is this psychological trait, too, which accounts for the fire in 
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passages like the following from his discussion of the debates 
on press freedom: “A country which, like the old Athens, treats 
bootlickers, parasites, toadies as exceptions from public reason, 
as public fools, is the country of independence and self-govern- 
ment. A people which, like all peoples of modern times, claims 
the right to think and utter the truth only for the court fool, 
can only be a people of dependence and selflessness” (i, 184). 
Nearly forty years later, one of Marx’s daughters handed him 
one of those dreadful Victorian questionnaires which asked him, 
mter alia, to state “the vice you detest most”. With palpable 
sincerity, he wrote the one word “Servility’.’ 
* * * 


This, then, is the positive content of Marx’s ethics on the 
individual side—to be moral is to assert one’s “truly human” 
essence, to follow the laws of its development. It is to reject 
as evil all that which determines man instead of being determined 
by him. There are here a number of obvious difficulties—the 
relationship between man’s universal essence and his particular 
being, on the one hand, and between the essence and the “laws 
of freedom” which he should obey, on the other. Marx says, as 
we have seen, that law and social institutions, in their rational 
form, are all manifestations of human freedom, forms of the 
human essence, but even he has to deduce the natural laws of 
institutions not from the concept of human freedom, but from 
their own specific ‘concepts’ of law, marriage, etc. Marx gives 
no precise formulation of the relationship between these specific 
concepts and that of human freedom—it is clear, I think, that 
he could not do so, and that to ask for precision here, as at many 
other points of Marx’s theory right to its fullest development, 
is in fact to expose that theory. Marx does not succeed in giving 
any precise or convincingly concrete content to natural law, or 
to “truly free” or “truly human” human behaviour, nor does he 
show what distinguishes the various forms of the human essence 
from one another. At best, in appraising individual behaviour, 
Marx’s ethical position gives him a version of Kant’s universalis- 
ability principle. “No reasonable man’, he says in his discussion 
of divorce, “would have the assurance to regard his actions as 
privileged actions, as actions concerning only himself; rather he 
will claim his actions to be lawful actions concerning all” (i, 318). 


Essentially, however, Marx wants to reject the need for an 
external code of morality to govern men. Once the human spirit 


7The incident is related by E. H. Carr, Karl Marx—A Study in 
Fanaticism (J. M. Dent & Sons, London, 1938), p. 7. 
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is truly free, moral behaviour, in individual and in social relations, 
flows naturally from man’s essence. He needs no external 
standards.* In the individual problems of choice and conduct in 
the non-rational society Marx is simply not interested—not once 
does he pay the least attention to possible conflicts of ‘duties’ and 
‘rights’, except to insist that the more general interest must always 
have predominance (e.g., in his discussion of wood-theft laws, 
i, 303). It is this view, and this lack of interest, that made it 
easy for Marx later simply to dismiss moral codes as expressions 
of material class interests, without feeling that such dismissal 
in any way conflicted with the recognition of positive morality 
as something flowing out of the “truly human”. 


Another important point here is that morality is for Marx 
not a matter of individual conduct at all, but one of social 
organisation. The human spirit that lies under the conception of 
human freedom is for Marx an essence, and an essence is always 
truly universal. The full fruition of human spirit, therefore, is 
seen not on the individual, but on the social, side. The spirit, 
precisely because it is a universal essence, expresses itself above 
all in the unity of men, in the overcoming of the divisions created 
by their empirical particularity. The rational state is ‘‘the 
concretisation of human freedom” (i, 248), “philosophy [i.e., 
the critical activity of human self-consciousness] interprets the 
rights of man, it demands that the state shall be the state of 
human nature” (i, 247). 


In such a rational state, a universal “political intelligence” 
rules. “The question’, says Marx in his article On the Com- 
mittees of Estates in Prussia, “is whether special interest shall 
represent political intelligence or political intelligence shall 
represent special interest. Political intelligence will regulate the 
ownership of land, for instance, according to the maxims of the 
state, it will not regulate the maxims of the state according to 
the ownership of land, it will enforce the ownership of land not 
according to its private egoism, but according to its civic nature, 
it will not determine the universal being according to this par- 
ticular being, but it will determine this particular being according 
to the universal being” (i, 333). 


SIt is thus that modern Soviet theoreticians speak of the “withering 
away” of law as an external, compulsive code under true Communism, and 
its replacement by the inner moral consciousness of its citizens. For 
instance, P. A. Sharia in his O Nekotorikh Voprosakh Kommunistitcheskoi 
Morali (Concerning Some Questions of Communist Morality), Moscow, 1951, 
p. 88: “Morality . . . is distinguishable from law, for instance, by the fact 
that law withers away following the liquidation of the class structure of 
society, while morality . .. on the contrary, comes into full flower precisely 
in the classless Communist society.” 
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The divided state, or the unfree state, on the other hand, is 
to the rational state just as the unfree animal is to the rational 
man: “The unfree condition of the world demands rights of 
bondage, for while human right is the existence of freedom, 
this animal right is the existence of bondage. Feudalism in the 
broadest sense is the spiritual kingdom of animals, the world of 
divided humanity in contrast to the world of self-distinguishing 
humanity, whose inequality is nothing but the spectrum of 
equality” (1, 272; discussion of wood-theft laws). The first 
critique of Hegel takes up the same point. The Middle Ages, 
which represented the form of bondage, which divided man from 
his universal being, are, says Marx, “the animal history of 
humanity, its zoology” (i, 499). 


To civic morality, then, and to the criticism of the state, the 
same moral categories apply as to the individual. In the rational 
state man, as individual, and as universal essence of the state, 
is self-determined—the state is harmonious, stable and free from 
self-contradiction. “A state, which is not the concretisation 
(Verwirklichung) of rational freedom, is a bad state” (i, 248). 
The imperfect or bad state is characterised by incomplete self- 
determination, division, instability and self-contradiction.’ 


Above all, for Marx the rational state is the state of a truly 
unified humanity. Its great enemies are special interests, privilege 
and the estate or class, which elevate social divisions into a 
principle of society. “The general significance of the estate is 
that difference, separation, is the existential content of the 
individual. His manner of life, activity, etc., instead of making 
him a member, a function of society, makes him an exception 
from society, forms his privilege. The fact that this distinction is 
not an individual one, that it entrenches itself as a common way 
of being, as estate or corporation, not only does not dissolve 
(hebt nicht auf) its exclusive nature, but is rather its expression. 
Instead of the individual function being the function of society, 
this distinction makes the individual function a society in itself. 
Not only does the estate base itself on the separation of society 
as a ruling principle, it separates man from his universal essence, 


®One must not forget, however, that within the imperfect state, division 
is also the condition of progress to the higher form. Thus Marx writes 
at the end of a polemic over criticism of the state with the Kdlnische 
Zeitung: “Without parties, no development, without division, no progress” 
(i, 250). To the actual mechanism of the social dialectic, however, Marx 
had: devoted no attention whatever—and his acceptance of the Feuerbachian 
humanisation of the Idea threw obvious difficulties in the way of his doing 
so. As soon as Marx did begin to look for the social dialectic he discovered 
the proletariat and the concept of social classes, but he was never able to 
relate these classes to the progress of the human essence in the way that 
Hegel, with seeming logical necessity, succeeded superficially in relating his 
categories to each other and to the logical and historical unfolding of the Idea. 
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it makes him an animal” (i, 499). Similarly, Hegel’s rational 
monarchy is for Marx the very reverse of rational or truly free, 
for “in monarchy, a part determines the character of the whole” 
(i, 434), it represents a state divided against itself, just as the 
class represents man divided against himself. 

Privilege is to Marx the most obvious expression of such 
division, and in his contributions to the Rheinische Zeitung, 
especially in his discussions of the debates on press freedom and 
the wood-theft laws, it becomes a synonym for lawlessness, for 
apparent freedom as opposed to true freedom, for man divided 
against himself (i.e., against another man, which for Marx 
is the same thing). “The customary rights of the privileged in 
their content rebel against the form of the universal law. They 
cannot be formed into laws, because they are formations of 
lawlessness” (i, 273). Even in a small footnote to a contributed 
article advocating protective tariffs because of their success in 
England, Marx finds the philosophical criterion applicable: “The 
example of England refutes itself, because it is just in England 
that we see the appearance of the pernicious results of a system 
which is not the system of our times, but which corresponds 
rather to the conditions of the Middle Ages, conditions which 
were based on separation and not unity, which had to give special 
protection to every special sphere, because they did not have the 
universal protection of a rational state and a rational system of 
individual states” (i, 308-9). 

Now in this concept of the rational state as the state of the 
human essence, of truly unified humanity, there are obvious 
difficulties. Basically, they resolve themselves into the general 
difficulty of determining and describing the relationship between 
men as individuals, as particular, empirical beings, and the state 
that is supposed to be a form of their essence, the concretisation 
of their freedom. Marx himself draws attention to the way this 
difficulty arises in paragraph 261 of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, 
the paragraph with which Marx begins the extant portion of his 
first Hegel critique. In that paragraph Hegel says: 

In contrast with the spheres of private rights and private 
welfare (the family and civil society), the state is from one 
point of view an external necessity and their higher 
authority; its nature is such that their laws and interests are 
subordinate to it and dependent on it. On the other hand, 
however, it is the end immanent within them, and its strength 
lies in the unity of its own universal end and aim with the 
particular interests of individuals, in the fact that individuals 
have duties to the state in proportion as they have rights 
against it. 

(T. M. Knox’s translation. ) 
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In this paragraph, says Marx, we already have a crucial 
antinomy, the conflict between the state as external necessity 
acting on men and as immanent principle within man. To speak 
of the state as external necessity, says Marx, is to imply col- 
lision between the state and men, to imply that in a conflict 
between private and public interest, private interest must give 
way. Admittedly, Hegel does not speak of such conflict, he 
portrays the situation rather as a relationship of spheres. But 
even so, Marx insists, Hegel’s use of words like “subordinate” 
and “dependent” implies clearly that the character of the lower 
sphere is constrained from outside—we are still left with the 
unresolved antinomy between external necessity (for Marx, 
though not so simply for Hegel, normally a sign of evil) and 
immanent purpose. 


In the rest of the critique, Marx does not go on to tackle 
the antinomy directly, but gets drawn into a more detailed 
criticism of the Hegelian political schema, in which he is able to 
show well enough how Hegel’s careful logical deductions are 
consistently empty, the formal premises providing no real ground 
for the empirical content of the institutions he pretends to deduce 
from them. Soon, however, we begin to see that this antinomy 
forms the crux of the political issue between Marx and Hegel, 
and that the whole of the first Hegel critique is in fact an attempt 
to resolve that antinomy. Already Marx has rejected the Absolute 
Idea, because, like God and the external physical laws of a 
mechanical science, it marked the subjugation of man to an 
external determination, to something that was not a form of his 
essence. Now, for the same reasons, he wants to reject a state 
that is not entirely hwman, not solely a form of man’s essence, 
but also a form of the non-human Absolute Idea, an external 
necessity acting on man from outside. 


Marx obviously feels that there are no major difficulties 
in the way of resolving that antinomy once we reject the Absolute 
Idea as a metaphysical form logically outside man and the world, 
and accept instead, as the motive power of history and the logical 
essence that manifests itself in the rational state, the human spirit 
or essence. Thus for Marx the state is not a concretisation of an 
empty, non-human, metaphysical, rational will, but the concretisa- 
tion of essential human nature. It 7s immanent principle, and it 
is not external necessity at all. 


Nevertheless, Marx still has to give an account of that 
obvious basis of social conflict which makes Hegel treat the state 
as also external necessity—the conflict between private interests, 
divisive groups, all that which Hegel calls civil society, and the 

B 
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unified system which Marx and Hegel call the rational state. 
Hegel, despite Marx and Feuerbach’s not unjustified sneer that 
he makes the state the subject and society the predicate, does 
begin with the divisiveness of particular interests, with the 
assumption that civil society by itself never rises above par- 
ticularity, dependence and necessary contradiction, and deduces 
from this its necessary logical completion by the state, which 
brings order, universality and freedom where there was 
instability, particularity, dependence and increasing misery. 
Admittedly, Hegel wants to say that civil society is “taken up” 
into the rational state, and that the resultant order is in some 
sense its own order. But the very emphasis on external necessity, 
dependence and subordination which Marx criticises, the concern 
with the individual’s ‘rights’ and ‘duties’, make it clear that Hegel 
does not simply dissolve the particularity of interests, but tries 
to mould them into a rational system. The whole Philosophy of 
Right becomes a study of the methods and institutions by which 
the state can keep civil society im check. 


Marx, on the other hand, in making the rational state the 
state of the human essence, and thus ultimately completely 
identifying it with civil society in a way that the later Hegel 
did not, does not even try to grapple with man’s ‘particularity’, 
with the relationship of his specific interests and strivings to his 
“human essence”. For Marx, once the essence has come to its 
full self-determination, the conflicting, divisive, features of human 
activities simply disappear—in place of division comes the dis- 
tinction that is “the spectrum of equality”.” In his doctoral thesis 
Marx had solved, with the worst of Hegelian sophistry, the 
apparent antinomy of the free Epicurean atom which is never- 
theless determined from outside because it is repelled by other 
atoms. In being repelled by another atom, said Marx, it is 
simply related to another atom, that is, to itself, and hence it is 
not unfree at all. Similarly, Marx obviously feels, in the rational 
state man, in being related either to other men or to the state, 
is simply related to the human essence, that is, to himself. 


10 Here, as in many other places, Marx is actually supporting a view 
held by the younger Hegel against the view held by the older Hegel. 
Marx’s position against the Philosophy of Right was put admirably by the 
26-year-old Hegel himself in his Hrstes Systemprogramm des Deutschen 
Idealismus (1796), where he wrote: “I shall demonstrate that, just as there 
is no idea of a machine, there is no idea of the State, for the State is 
something mechanical. Only that which is an object of freedom may be 
called an idea. We must, therefore, transcend the State. For every State 
is bound to treat free men as cogs in a machine. And this is precisely 
what it should not do; hence, the State must perish.” (Quoted by Herbert 
Marcuse in Reason and Revolution, 2nd edition, p. 12, from Dokwmente zu 
Hegels Entwicklung, ed. J. Hoffmeister, Stuttgart, 1936, p. 219 f.) 
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In the critique Marx makes no real attempt to come to grips 
directly with this fundamental question of the relation between 
man’s universal essence and his particular being, but he does 
devote considerable attention to one aspect of this problem—the 
question of the political relationship between the state as a 
concrete manifestation of human freedom and the individual 
person within it. Marx rejects sharply, of course, Hegel’s view 
that the “rational will” can be embodied in a single individual, 
such as the monarch, and argues instead for democracy. His 
notion of democracy is difficult, and to some extent obscure, and 
its difficulties and obscurities, already at this stage, bear striking 
similarities to the theoretical eccentricities that have characterised 
the Communist concept of democracy ever since. 


In his relatively popular, polemical, work for the Rheimische 
Zeitung, Marx was constantly fighting against the notion that 
civic affairs could be the prerogative of a special class or group, 
and often sounded as though he were demanding democratic 
control in the ordinary sense of generally representative control. 
The will of the majority, of course, sounds nowhere as impres- 
sively free and rational as the “rational will”, and the state of 
majority rule is hardly the state of the truly universal human 
essence, but Marx was well aware of the distinction. His 
allegiance, like the true Communist’s 80 years later, lies with 
the universal essence, not with the voting majority. The dis- 
tinction is quite fundamental to his thought, then and later, and 
it was vital to him then in order to escape another Hegelian 
antinomy—the problem whether men take part in the state 
through representatives, or as individuals, each for himself. 


The notion of representation Marx rejects emphatically, both 
on the grounds that to be free is to be active, self-determining, 
and on the grounds that representation obviously undermines the 
truly universal character of the state, its character as a form of 
the human essence. Thus in his article On the Committees of 
Estates in Prussia, Marx writes: “To be represented is in general 
something miserable; only the material, spiritless, dependent, 
insecure need representation; but no element of the state can be 
permitted to be material, spiritless, dependent, insecure” (i, 335). 
In the first Hegel critique Marx reinforces this with a more 
general point—representation converts civic affairs into sectional 
affairs, into a special interest, and thus undermines the very basis 
of the rational state. It is the product of the divorce between 
political or civic affairs and human affairs in general, of the 
divorce between the state and civil society. This divorce, this 
‘abstraction’ (in the Hegelian sense) of the political state, 
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according to Marx, is a modern phenomenon. The medieval state, 
even though the state of human nature in bondage, was neverthe- 
less the state of human nature, though not in its rational form. 
“Folk life and civic life were identical” (i, 437). 


Now if citizens are not to participate in the state through 
representatives, runs Hegel’s antinomy, then each citizen must 
take part as an individual. The latter alternative, however, is 
impossible, according to Hegel, and he gives his reasons in his 
explanatory notes to paragraph 308 of his Philosophy of Right: 


To hold that all persons should share, as individuals, in 
deliberating and deciding on political matters of general 
concern on the ground that all individuals are members of 
the state, that its concerns are their concerns, and that it is 
their right that what is done should be done with their 
knowledge and volition, is tantamount to a proposal to put 
the democratic element without any rational form into the 
organism of the state, although it is only in virtue of the 
possession of such a form that the state is an organism at all. 


Once again Marx seeks to solve the problem by cutting 
through the whole antinomy of direct participation and participa- 
tion through representatives. ‘The antinomy in its essential 
form’, he says, “is: all the individuals do it, or the individuals 
do it as some, as not-all. In both cases allness (Allheit) remains 
only external multiplicity or totality of individuals. Allness is not 
an essential, vital, actual quality of the individual. Allness is not 
something through which he loses the character of abstract 
individuality ; allness is only the full number of individuality. 
One individual, many individuals, all individuals. The one, many, 
all—none of these desertptions changes the essential being of the 
subject, of individuality” (i, 539-40, Marx’s italics). 


The contrast here is between universality as a mere collection, 
universality treated extensionally, and universality as an alleged 
character, universality treated intensionally. The distinction is 
akin to Rousseau’s distinction between the ‘truly general’ will 
and what is merely the common will of a majority, or even of an 
entire totality. The rational state is the state of this intensional 
universality. Its universality rests on the fact that it is a form of 
the human essence, of man’s essential being, which is, in virtue 
- of its character as an essence, common to the entire species. Its 

universality does not rest on any voting by its members, on any 
counting of supporters and opponents. 


_ What then is the relationship of particular, empirical men to 
their universal essence and to the rational state? The essence and 
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state, according to Marx, ultimately permeate their entire being— 
social life and citizenship, civil society and state, become one, 
man’s every action is an expression of the universal essence, and 
a part of his civic being. Thus, immediately after rejecting 
representation, in the passage quoted above, as something required 
by the spiritless and insecure, Marx writes: “Representation 
must not be understood as the representation of some stuff, which 
is not the people itself, but only as self-representation of the 
people. It must be understood as a civic act which differs from 
the other expressions of the people’s civic life only by the 
generality of its content, but not as the people’s only, exceptional 
civic act. Representation must not be regarded as a concession 
to defenceless weakness, to impotence, but rather as the self- 
confident vitality of the highest power. In a true state there is 
no landed property, no industry, no gross stuff, which, as such 
raw elements, could make a bargain with the state; there are only 
spiritual powers, and only in their resurrection in the state, in 
their political re-birth, do the natural powers qualify for a voice 
in the state. The state pervades all of nature with spiritual 
nerves, and at every point it must become apparent that what 
dominates is not matter but form, not nature without the state 
but the nature of the state, not the unfree thing, but the free 
man” (i, 335). 

It all sounds very fine, but very, very empty and viciously 
metaphysical. Our question about the precise relationship between 
the empirical man and the rational state is still unanswered, we 
have been met simply with the assertion that they coalesce into 
harmonious unity. But what, for instance, is the relationship 
between the individual man and the legislators, or any other civic 
functionary? Once again Marx dissolves the problem. When 
the dualism of political state and civil society has been overcome, 
he says, and when “civil society is the true political society, it is 
nonsense to make a demand which arose only from the conception 
of the political state as having an existence divorced from that 
of civil society .... In these circumstances the significance of 
the legislative power as a representative power disappears wholly. 
The legislative power is representative here in the same sense as 
every function is representative, in the sense, for instance, that 
the cobbler, in so far as he fulfils a social need, is my representa- 
tive, in the sense that every specific social activity, as a species 
of activity, represents only the species, i.e., a character of my own 
being, in the sense that every man represents the other. He is a 
representative in this case not through something else, which he 
symbolises, but through that which he is and does” (i, 542; 
Marx’s italics). 
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The position, supported by constant recourse to undistributed 
middles, is a curious one, and in some ways obscure, but the 
general tendency seems to be this: The rational state is the state 
of a human essence that is qualitatively, essentially, universal, 
and not merely numerically so. As the state of such an essence it 
is self-distinguishing, but absolutely precludes division or conflict. 
In it we find a division of functions (presumably not legislated 
for, but arising “naturally”), and since each function is a mani- 
festation or activity of the human essence, each is truly repre- 
sentative of man’s universal being, representative of men as such 
in their diverse but fundamentally single, united being. There is 
no call for an external power to apportion or harmonise their 
various roles, no need for a political, coercive state, outside or 
above the civil society that rationally arranges itself. 


Popular control and relatively representative government in 
the ordinary sense, for which the liberal opposition fought in their 
practical demands, we see, have disappeared in a metaphysical 
construction suggestive of the theoretical eccentricities supposed 
to give content to the Communist’3 use of the phrase “true 
democracy”. At its root lies a vague and fundamentally 
incoherent concept of the human essence, seen as truly and 
qualitatively universal, and as a dynamic form that determines 
man’s particular being and finally takes it within itself. In his 
earliest period, Marx used this concept consistently, but he never 
examined it. It was one of his most basic assumptions, an 
unquestioned and to him unquestionable part of his philosophic 
heritage. In the next 40 years Marx was to develop a historical 
materialism that strove to support his belief in the coming rational 
society with a mass of empirical material, but the notion of a 
human essence, as basic and as confused as ever, continued to 
underlie all his social hopes and beliefs. For Communism, as 
Marx saw it, is not the society of mere empirical, particular men; 
it is the state of a self-distinguishing humanity become meta- 
physically one—it is the state of the human essence. If we treat 
the belief in such a state as flowing merely from certain 
“scientific discoveries” in economics and history we shall under- 
stand neither Marx nor his vision of Communism. 
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NECESSARY BEING 


By R. L. FRANKLIN 


I. Scope oF ARTICLE 


The proof of a Necessary Being lies at the heart of what 
is historically the major argument in European philosophy for 
the existence of God. It is to-day rejected by the great majority 
of philosophers. In this article I wish to argue a double point: 
first that it has usually been too easily dismissed; secondly that 
nevertheless the argument, though capable of evading most 
common objections, is not finally satisfactory. 


I need some name to refer to philosophers who have argued 
to the existence of God from the nature of being in general. 
“Theistic philosophers” is too wide, and “Scholastics” is too 
narrow. I shall call them “traditional theists”’. 


To prove the existence of a Necessary Being is only the first 
step towards proving the existence of God. Traditional theists 
have differed over the further one. Some, like Leibniz, seem 
scarcely to have seen that anything remained to be proved; others, 
like Aquinas, have felt that a big discussion was needed to show 
that Necessary Being had even some of the characteristics of 
God. I shall not be concerned with this second step, which 
certainly seems to me to have further difficulties of its own. 
That is, I shall ignore the question of what can be said about 
Necessary Being if it can once be shown to exist. 


2. THE TRADITIONAL ARGUMENT 


This is not the teleological argument, or argument from 
design. It begins by making or assuming what is taken to be a 
good conceptual point about all thorough human reasoning. Put 
in its broadest form, it is that we cannot rationally refuse to 
ask questions about why a state of affairs exists, until the 
question becomes meaningless. The answers “because it is so”, 
or “why not?” are not satisfactory until the question “why is this 
so?” is shown to be senseless. We may of course have all sorts 
of good practical reasons—lack of time, of intellectual capacity, 
etc.—for abandoning the investigation, but we cannot call it an 
improper one. 
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A Scholastic would express this point by saying that every 
event must have a cause. This terminology could easily mislead. 
Leibniz expresses it better by speaking of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, 

“by virtue of which we consider that no fact can be real or 
existing, and no proposition true, unless there is a sufficient 
reason, why it should be thus and not otherwise, even though 
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in most cases these reasons cannot be known to us”. 


Existing things come into and go out of existence, and 
change; or at least even if we think they do not (as Newton, e.g., 
supposed that atoms did not), we can imagine that they could. 
They are, in technical language, contingent beings. Now if we 
ask of any contingent being why it exists or why it is as it is, 
we can give an explanation. And an explanation here means 
setting the explicandum X in a context ABC... ., such that 
given ABC, then X must follow. At least one of the premises 
must be an inference licence. E.g. ‘“‘C” could be of the form “If 
A and B, then X”. We may ask in turn for an explanation of 
A, B and C. Eventually of course we will reach the end of our 
knowledge, and have to say: “we cannot explain why these 
features of the universe are so; they just are.” 


But at this stage, or at any stage in the explanation, we may 
ask: “why should there be any contingent being at all?’ It is 
clear that a different sort of question is being asked here. Hence 
it does not matter how much or how little of the interconnection 
between contingent beings we are able to explain. Again Leibniz 
has put the point unmistakably: 

“And as all this differentiation (sc. analysis of causes) involves 
only prior or more differentiated contingent things, all of 
which need a similar analysis to explain them, we are no 
further advanced; and the sufficient or ultimate reason must 
be outside the series of this differentiation of contingent 
things, however infinite it may be.” ” 


Thus, it is claimed, as it makes sense to ask “why is there 
any contingent being at all?”’, we cannot refuse to consider the 
question. But what sort of explanation could we give? Only that 
contingent being depends on a being of which it does not make 
sense to suggest that it might come into or go out of existence, 
or change; or to ask for the reason why it exists or why it is as 
it is. And this is called Necessary Being. 


_ Thave called this the major argument historically for God’s 
existence. Apart from Leibniz, whom I have quoted, the five 


1 Monadology, paragraph 32. 
2 Monadology, paragraph 37. 
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ways of St. Thomas Aquinas, for example, merely draw attention 
to five aspects of contingent being which seemed to him to make 
its dependence particularly obvious. Descartes’ third argument, 
that his own existence is not self-explanatory,’ is drawing atten- 
tion to a sixth. Locke uses a crude version of the argument.‘ 
Berkeley’s proof needs it too, though it also needs others. Its 
chief supporters today, of course, are the Scholastics. 


3. PRELIMINARY PROBLEMS 

Many modern philosophers will have great difficulty in taking 
this argument seriously. But as far as I can see there is here a 
genuine conceptual point, and not a mere manipulation of verbal 
counters. We are seeking to explain why there is any contingent 
being; i.e. what is the A BC, given which this will follow. Let 
us consider any possible answer. If it were one in which the 
ABC... was some other form of contingent being, no matter 
how different, the same question could be asked of it in turn; and 
hence it is not a final answer. If on the other hand it did not 
mention something existing —-some form of being —it would 
simply be saying that something came from nothing; which turns 
out on examination, I think, merely to reassert the situation 
which is claimed to need explanation. In short it seems that if 
the question itself is allowable, it would be a category mistake 
to imagine that any other answer would serve as an explanation. 

But certainly any modern philosopher who takes the argu- 
ment seriously is by now itching to ask various questions. I 
shall mention two briefly in this section, and later discuss two 
others at some length. 

(1) What is meant by speaking of contingent being as 
“dependent” on Necessary Beimg? 

Such dependence must be different from any other relation- 
ship we know or can know. But unless some meaning can be 
attached to it the assertion in question is merely a soothing 
formula which offers no explanation whatever. Some relation- 
ship that we do know must be taken as the model in terms of 
which this other one is to be conceived. For any theist the model 
in fact turns out to be that of the way in which a man may 
influence matters by an act of will; that is, the relationship is 
made explicit only when Necessary Being as the source of 
contingent being becomes God as Creator and Sustainer of the 
world. No doubt there could still be a question as to whether 
this is an intelligible notion, but I will assume that some meaning 
could be given to the notion of dependence. 


8 Meditation III. 
4 Hssay, Bk. IV, Ch. X. 
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(2) What, if anything, does the concept of Necessary Being 
really mean? 

There are three possible positions here. They have usually 
been discussed in relation to the meaning of “God” rather than 
of “Necessary Being”’. 


(a) It could be said that to speak of the necessity of God’s 
existence means that the proposition “God does not 
exist” is self-contradictory. Professor Findlay has 
adopted this view as a basis for criticising theism,’ and, 
rather surprisingly, Professor Hughes accepted it as a 
basis for defending it.° 
The only justification for this position seems to be the 
ontological argument, which is surely invalid. 


(b) At the other extreme is the sense of Necessary Being 
which is actually established by the argument set out 
above. Here it is essentially the stopping-point in the 
explanation of contingent being, the place where we must 
acknowledge that the “why?” comes to an end. To be 
such a stopping-point a being must necessarily be 
unchanging, and eternally existent.’ But this argument 
can only claim to show that if it exists, it makes no 
sense to ask why or where it came into existence, or 
why it is as it is; and further that, if anything exists, 
it exists. This is not to say that its non-existence is 
self-contradictory. It links contingent to Necessary 
Being only in such a way that it is still logically possible 
that Necessary-and-contingent-being could have not 
existed. 


(c) As far as I know, no traditional theist who has noticed 
the distinction between positions (a) and (b) has been 
content with the latter. Those who have maintained the 
ontological argument have of course accepted the 
former. Of the remainder, the Thomists are the most 
important, and they adopt a middle position. Aquinas 
rejected the ontological argument; but he maintained 
that God’s existence is identical with His essence, which 
means, or at least entails, that His non-existence is 
logically impossible. His view was that we can only see 


ee pee in Philosophical Theology, ed. Flew & McIntyre, p. 47. 
ide: 5 

“It might be said here: “all you have shown is that if it changed, you 
must say that this is because it is its nature to change, and not because 
anything else makes it do so.” This would have to be considered if we 
were discussing its characteristics rather than merely its existence, EY 
would link up, for example, with the recent discussions in this Journal on 
the notion of perfect goodness (vols. 33 and 34 passim). 
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now that, if anything exists, then He does; but that 
after death, if we attain the Vision of God, we will see 
this further point too. 

This position has, I think, very great difficulties. But 
here I merely wish to point out that the argument I am 
discussing involves only position (b), and that this 
seems free from the special problems which arise in 
relation to (a) and (c). 


4. THE CENTRAL QUESTIONS. 


There remain two more questions which seem to me more 
central : 


(3) Is the question “why does anything exist?” a legitimate 
one? And 


(4) If it 1s, does the inference to Necessary Being follow? 


I would like to develop these by a dialogue between a 
Traditional Theist and a Critic. 


Critic: No doubt the question “why?” may be asked until 
it becomes senseless. But you have already asked it once too 
often. For there are only two ways we can test a proposition’s 
truth. Either we show that there is a logically necessary reason 
for asserting X, which means that the contradictory of X is self- 
contradictory; or else we show that there is some fact, some 
conceivable state of affairs, which would tell for or against the 
truth of X. Now the proposition that Necessary Being exists is 
not verifiable in either of these ways, and so is meaningless. And 
a question which is only to be answered by a meaningless 
proposition is meaningless too. 


Trad. Th.: I agree that the proposition can’t be supported 
in either of these ways. And of course this makes the question 
a different sort to our usual ones. Leibniz, amongst others, 
said that before you. But why is it meaningless? I understand 
perfectly well what it means, and so do you. It could have been 
the case that nothing existed, but something does. Therefore 
it makes sense to ask why it does. 

Cr.: The question is meaningless because there is necessarily 
no way of deciding it. Since an opponent who said “there is no 
Necessary Being” would neither contradict himself nor deny 
any checkable state of affairs, you and he would be simply 
recording a determination to use different terminology. I don’t 
say that the choice of terminology, once made, has itself no 
implications. It might indeed lead naturally, and even logically, 
to different attitudes and ways of behaviour—at least if you 
could extend “Necessary Being” to “God”. But you have not 
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tried to rely on such a posteriori implications to make your 
proposition verifiable. And what I deny is that you can find an 
a priori rational backing for your chosen way of behaviour by 
proving the existence of Necessary Being. Similarly, of course, 
your opponent may not be able to attack your attitudes by a 
direct disproof of Necessary Being. For you also deny no 
checkable state of affairs, nor do you contradict yourself. This 
is why I said the proposition is not false but meaningless. 
Certainly the attitudes and behaviour which follow from my view 
will be essentially the same as those of your opponent; but that 
is irrelevant. 


T.T.: You have a useful point here. Often an assertion is 
put forward as though it were an empirical hypothesis, and then 
the scope of its verifiability is gradually restricted. In such a 
case it is legitimate to challenge its maker to take a stand on 
some state of affairs which would falsify it, on pain of reducing 
himself to a mere choice of terminology, or picture-preference. 
Professor Wisdom, for example, has worked this out elaborately 
in connection with leprechaun-driven watches.” But I have not 
offered Necessary Being as a hypothesis which logically might 
be right or wrong. I claim that it is the only logically permissible 
answer to the question “why is there anything at all?”. As was 
said earlier, to offer any other answer would be to commit 
a category mistake. Just because of this the argument works, 
and must work if it works at all, for any form of contingent 
being, i.e., for all possible states of affairs. 


Cr.: But now you are saying that it is logically necessary. 
And not only can such propositions give us no information, but 
you expressly said earlier that to deny it was not self- 
contradictory. 

T.T.: Neither it is. But this is because it is the answer to a 
question which I can’t compel you to ask. If you refuse to ask 
it, you do not contradict yourself. But if you do ask it, you must 
accept my answer. This, too, shows the reply to the objection 
that if the answer is necessary it could give us no information. 
In a sense we have all the information already, as a man who 
accepts Euclid’s axioms and so on has the information from 
which to deduce the system. But the elucidating of the implica- 
tions may be so difficult that even very intelligent people, my 
dear Critic, may not see them. In other words, a man may refuse 
to reflect on the fact that all being as we know it is contingent, 


® Other Minds, p. 13 et seq. See too his article “Gods” in Philosophy and 
Psycho-Analysis, p. 149, also in Logic and Language, ed. A. G. N. Flew, 


vol. I, p. 187. See also A. G. N. Flew in New Essays in Phi i 
Theology, p. 96 et seq. A Bed te 
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and in so doing does not contradict himself. But I claim that 
if he does so with sufficient thoroughness, he cannot logically 
avoid the inference that it is dependent on Necessary Being. 
My colleagues are always making this point nowadays, but you 
seem unable to grasp it. As F. C. Copleston puts it: 


“Tf one does not wish to embark on the path which leads to 
the affirmation of transcendent being .. . one has to deny the 
reality of the problem, assert that things “just are” and that 
the existential problem in question is a pseudo-problem. And 
if one refuses even to sit down at the chess-board and make 
a move, one cannot, of course, be checkmated.” ® 


Cr.: But still the question remains: how could an existential 
proposition have meaning if it was compatible with all possible 
states of affairs? As Professor Ayer says, this verification 
principle 

“purports to lay down the conditions which actually govern 
our acceptance, or indeed our understanding, of .. . the state- 
ments which we take as describing the world .. .. The onus 
is on (the Metaphysician) to show by what criterion his 
statements are to be tested: until he does this we do not 
know how to take them.” * 


T.T.: The trouble is that your criterion of the meaningful- 
ness of a proposition — namely its verifiability —is too crude. 
Nowadays most people would agree that in general, if we know 
a word’s use, we know its meaning. Certainly a word or concept 
is not a proposition, and a sentence made up of meaningful 
words may be nonsense. But here the proposition in question is 
simply that Necessary Being exists; and if “Necessary Being” has 
a meaning, surely the proposition must have meaning too. Now 
“Necessary Being” certainly has a use which is to be gathered 
from the context in which it occurs. And the context just is the 
argument I have offered to establish it. Its meaning, in 
fact, is simply that-to-which-we-are-driven-when-we-reflect-on- 
the-contingency-of-being. And the proposition “Necessary Being 
exists” simply records the fact that the reflection is a legitimate 
one and that we must come to this conclusion if we carry it out. 


Cr.: Certainly we must look at the use. But the verification 
principle is about usage. It is right, not because anyone may 
legislate about what has or has not meaning, but because when 
we reflect we see that we could not settle a question in any other 
way. It is, in fact, a principle relating to the use to which we 


9 Aquinas, p. 124. 


2o“The Vienna Circle’ in The Revolution in Philosophy (Macmillan, 
1956), pp. 75-76. 
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meaningfully can put words. One of the propositions it entails 
is that we can’t define a being into existence by giving a use to 
its name. And this is what you are doing with Necessary Being, 
by defining the only sorts of things we can know as “contingent”. 


T.T.: I define such being as contingent simply to draw 
attention to the facts that are thereby brought out about its 
impermanence etc. And this is done only to bring out the 
inference to Necessary Being. 


Cr.: You set up this definition of contingent being (which, 
by the way, is a grossly loaded phrase; but let that pass). You 
thereby invite me to consider everything we know in a new light, 
which you call (in another loaded phrase) its dependency. And 
this is all that is involved in what you call giving a meaning to, 
and proving the existence of, Necessary Being. 


T.T.: All right, provided you remember my further point, 
that no one can rationally refuse this invitation, as you call it, 
to consider being as dependent; i.e. no one can deny the legitimacy 
of asking why anything exists at all. 

Cr.: And if this isn’t defining a being into existence, what 
Suits, 

T.T.: Something quite different; namely elucidating an 
inference which we must make as soon as we appreciate the point 
which is brought out by calling all other being contingent. To 
use your own phrase, it shows that upon consideration you can- 
not refuse to see everything in a new light. And concepts which 
compel us to see things in a new light by drawing attention to 
certain aspects of what is really there, are clearly neither 
meaningless nor trivial. 


Cros, Well, perhaps “they waren’t. ~ Certainlyst is note a 
paradigm case of meaninglessness. The real point of the prin- 
ciple is that it lays down conditions, not for understanding 
propositions but for settling disputes (though these two things 
are not as different as they might seem). In other words, my 
real objection is not to the meaningfulness of the notion of 
Necessary Being, but to what you call the inference to it. 

T.T.: But this is just where you can’t baulk. If there is 
contingent being, there must be Necessary Being. 


Cr.: There must indeed be, in your system. But how do you 
prove this tautology in your system fits the facts? For I could 
say: “I grant that I can intelligibly raise the question ‘Why is 
there anything at all?’ I grant that no answer in terms of con- 
tingent being could prevent me from asking it again about the 
answer. I grant that ‘Necessary Being exists’ is an intelligible 
answer which would prevent me from asking it again. And now 
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I have granted all you have proved, and I can still ask: “But 
does a Necessary Being exist?” 

T.T.: My reply, to borrow a leaf from your book, is that 
this is now a senseless question. 

Cr.: And mine, to return the compliment, is that it is not 
senseless because we just can understand it. For we are now 
faced with a choice between two systems. And, not only is 
neither position self-contradictory, but there are here no facts 
which can tell either way. I no longer say that this makes the 
dispute meaningless. But unless you are prepared to make some 
conceivable state of affairs count against your view there is no 
way of choosing between them. 

T.T.: But there is a way of deciding. Or rather, there is 
only one possible position and not two. For I have already shown 
that only one explanation will do. The choice is not between 
two explanations but between accepting the explanation or 
denying that there is one. And the latter denial is unintelligible. 

Cr.: What on earth is unintelligible about denying that I 
must assert the existence of Necessary Being? 

T.T.: Well, I understand a remark like “we can’t explain 
the cause of cancer”. This means we haven’t got the explanation, 
though we can imagine the sort of account that would do. Let’s 
call this a de facto lack of explanation. I could further under- 
stand ‘“‘we can’t explain every movement of electrons in the realm 
where the indeterminacy principle operates”. This means 
(subject to my correction by scientists) that the nature of the 
experimental set-up is such that we cannot—and perhaps logically 
cannot—make the sort of observations which would enable us to 
find out. Let’s call this, if you like, a de facto impossibility.” 
But now you want to suggest that there could be such a thing as 
a logical impossibility of explanation. And to this I have two 
objections. First, I do not see how logically there could be any 
evidence for this. And secondly, I just do not understand what 
is being said. The remark “There is a state of affairs completely 
opaque in principle to the understanding” seems to me no more 
intelligible than a self-contradictory one. 

Cr.: I am not concerned with your first point. I admit that 
a person who asserted there actually was no Necessary Being 
would be going beyond the evidence, as would someone who 
asserted there was. I want to say simply that it makes sense to 
suppose that it does not exist—i.e. to speak of the existence of 


11 This touches on G. J. Warnock’s article ‘Every Event has a Cause” 
in Logic and Language, II, p. 95. But for metaphysical, as opposed to 
scientific, purposes, what he calls the tautological use of the principle is the 
only interesting one. 
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contingent being as a state of affairs for which there is no 
explanation. And this follows, I think, from the account given 
above of an explanation—namely that X is explained when we 
find a situation ABC... and an inference-licence such that 
given ABC..., then X. For all I am asserting is the perfectly 
intelligible proposition that it is not necessarily true that for any 
X there is such an A B.C. 


T.T.: And I want to say that that is unintelligible; not 
because the existence of ABC... etc., is analytically involved 
in the existence of X, but because I don’t see what possibility 
is being entertained when you say: perhaps there is no ABC 


Cr.: Of course I cannot speak of entertaining the possibility 
of a peculiar state of affairs, namely the non-existence of 
ABC.... For the non-existence of anything is indeed not in 
any intelligible sense a state of affairs. There are no “negative 
facts’. But given any fact “A”, it always makes sense to say 
“it could have been the case that not-A”. And this you must 
admit; not only because it is in any case obvious, but for the 
further ad hominem reason that your own argument depends on 
the proposition that it makes sense to say: “there could have 
been nothing at all”. 


T.T.: True. Of course if nothing existed, the question of 
giving an explanation would not arise. But still I say if some- 
thing does exist, there must be an explanation. And I have 
offered the only one which logically could do. 


Cr.: It’s this assertion that there must be an explanation 
which I just don’t understand. For clearly the remark “there is 
no explanation” has a use apart from the cases of de facto lack 
and de facto impossibility of it. Sometimes it means “the story 
you want just isn’t there’. For example, we meet a friend by 
strange coincidence, and might want to ask: “why did we meet 
just here?” And the answer to this might well be: “There is 
no explanation. It just happened that way.” 


T.T.: Yes, but of course that is quite different too. For in 
that case you already know or could find out the reasons for the 
meeting, namely the reasons why you were at point X at time Y 
and the reasons why he was too. Hence the remark “there is 
no explanation” serves to assert there is no other reason, such 
as Providence or unconscious telepathy. And this does not 


show it could be intelligible to assert that there is no story 
which could be told. 
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Cr.: Certainly this case is only an analogy, not an exact 
parallel. Well, let us suppose that there occurred from time to 
time events—say the coming into existence of things like pink 
rabbits, which later went out of existence again—which we just 
could not explain. I.e., no examination of the preceding physical 
conditions nor of the psychological states of the observers gave 
us a hint of what would be the necessary and sufficient ABC... 
for this X. Now I grant it would still be intelligible to say “there 
must be a reason for it”. But wouldn’t it also be intelligible 
to say “perhaps there isn’t”? Certainly it could not be proved: 
it would in fact be a counsel of despair, just as its opposite is a 
counsel of optimism. But we would understand it. 

T.T.: All I can say is that unless it was asserting merely a 
de facto lack, or de facto impossibility, of explanation, or perhaps 
that there was no explanation of the sort we had been looking 
for, I would not understand it. 

Cr.: Of course all these analogies break down, just because 
the question we are considering is, as we both agree, unique. 
But we have now reached a situation which deeply puzzles me. 
For you say that you cannot understand a proposition which it 
seems to me that I can; yet we both mean the same, as far as 
I can see, by all the words in it. Let’s run over the ground we 
have covered. 

TP Right: 

Cr.: First I have agreed for this latter part of the argument 
that the question “why is there anything at all?”’, and the proposi- 
tion “Necessary Being exists”, have a meaning. In a peculiar 
sense they give meaning to each other, in the sense that the 
considerations to which your argument draws attention show 
both that it is possible to ask this question though the answer to 
it cannot be verified by appeal to self-contradiction or to check- 
able states of affairs, and also at the same time that this 
proposition is the only explanation which could be offered in 
reply to the question. 

Pie es, 

Cr.: The issue then is whether there must be an explanation 
for the existence of things in the sense in which Necessary Being 
would explain it. 

Let, 3 (V ese 

Cr.: We have distinguished three senses in which you agree 
we can properly speak of not having an explanation; the de facto 
lack of one, the de facto impossibility of one, and the lack of 
one of the sort we are looking for. And we are not talking 
about these. 

Didnce Cuite: 
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Cr.: Two further points. First, you have agreed that it is 
not analytically involved in the notion of any fact that there 
must be an explanation of it. And secondly, we are not asking 
whether a man could prove there was a case where there was no 
explanation, but only whether we can intelligibly suppose it. 


IRAE AS Ar bKe: 


Cr.: And after all this you say that you do not see what 
could be meant by such a supposition, and I say that I do. And 
when I say that what I mean is that there could be an X (eg. 
being in general) such that there is no ABC (viz. Necessary 
Being) which explains it, you say you don’t understand this 
either. And neither of us is saying anything self-contradictory, 
nor is there any appeal to facts which could decide. So we come 
to a stage where I just do not see how we can go on. If you 
want to continue in your position, you are now impregnable, but 
it seems to me there is nothing you can say to anyone who 
disagrees with you. 


T.T.: Only that he is irrational. That is, that he will not 
accept the only possible explanation. 


Cr.: I wonder if you are being confused by two possible 
uses of “explanation”? Sometimes we speak, rather loosely, I 
think, of a fact as an explanation. E.g. we say faulty brakes 
were the explanation of the accident. But in a stricter use, and 
certainly in the one we are concerned with, an explanation con- 
sists of propositions. Its form is that X is explained by 
propositions A B C, where A is, e.g., that a is the case, B is that 
b is the case, and C is that given a and b, then X. Now in this 
usage I can always say (though I would rarely have occasion 
to make so trivial a remark): “I agree that your explanation is 
formally satisfactory, but is it the case that a and b?” In other 
words (as you admit so far as the ontological argument is con- 
cerned) you can’t get from concept to fact. Now it seems to me 
that in fact you again overlook this point here. I may agree that 
the proposition that Necessary Being exists is a formally valid 
explanation of why contingent being exists. But is it the case 
that it does? 


T.T.: I am not at all confused by these two uses of explana- 
tion, but it seems to me likely that you are. In every other case 
it makes sense to remark after an explanation: “But is it the 
case that a and b?” But that is because in fact the explanation 
might be that p, that q, and that if p and q then X. In our 
unique case here the difference is that only one explanation is 
possible. So it must be the case. 
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Cr.: On the contrary, here we are back at the same old 
place, though perhaps the issues are a little clearer. For it is 
now clear that you use this point, about Necessary Being as the 
only explanation which could put an end to the question, as a2 
logical substitute for the process, which you admit is necessary in. 
every other case, of linking the propositions in the explanation 
to the facts. And it simply is not a logical substitute. Our case 
is indeed unique, but only in that the choice is not between one 
explanation and another, but between an explanation and a logical 
substitute for an explanation. 


T.T.: This talk about a logical substitute for an explanatior 
is just what seems to me absurd. 


Cr.: The substitute can be of two sorts. First it can be an 
argument that we logically cannot utter meaningful remarks 
about what is beyond our experience. But for the latter part 
of our discussion I have taken another position, namely that such 
disputes merely cannot be settled. This is what you cannot accept. 
You feel that the mind can only rest satisfied, as it were, when 
the chain of reasoning ends in an explanation; and that this 
justifies you in asserting that there must be one. I, on the other 
hand, suggest that there is another way in which it could reach 
satisfaction and have its puzzlement removed; namely that of 
seeing that there is logically no way of settling the dispute. And 
that this is so has become clearer and clearer as we have gone on. 


5. Some ConcLupinGc PoInTs 


1. Summary. The position argued for is this: It is logically 
necessary that a Necessary Being exists if: 
(a) the question “why does anything exist at all?” is 
legitimate ; and os 
(b) the question must have an answer which is ar 
explanation in the sense here used. 


Condition (a) can be established; condition (b) cannot- 
The proposition that this Being exists is therefore intelligible, 
but not established by the argument. 


2. The traditional argument appears from this aspect to have 
been doing something very important; namely elucidating part 
at least of what any religious believer must say about the relation 
of God to the world. In fact, if the existence of God could be 
established on any other grounds, much traditional, and especially 
scholastic, argument must be seen as an acute analysis of the 
philosophical implications of theism (or, in modern terminology, 
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as an analysis of the logic of the word ‘“‘God”’). I do not suggest, 
of course, that this is what such philosophers were intending 
to do. 

3. There are some people on whom the contingency of the 
world strikes so overwhelmingly that the possibility of its not 
being dependent on something changeless is an idea they can 
scarcely entertain. There are others to whom the idea of any- 
thing “behind” the solid satisfactory world of things we know 
is equally something that they cannot take seriously. The former 
will find it very difficult to see any flaw in the traditional argu- 
ment, and the latter equally difficult to see how intelligent men 
‘could accept it. I do not know whether these attitudes can them- 
selves be rationally debated. But much (certainly not all) of the 
drive to defend and attack this traditional argument seems to 
me to have its roots here. 


University of Western Australia. 


ULTIMATE PRINCIPLES AND ETHICAL EGOISM 


By Brian MEDLIN 


I believe that it is now pretty generally accepted by pro- 
fessional philosophers that ultimate ethical principles must be 
arbitrary. One cannot derive conclusions about what should be 
merely from accounts of what is the case; one cannot decide how 
people ought to behave merely from one’s knowledge of how 
they do behave. To arrive at a conclusion in ethics one must 
have at least one ethical premiss. This premiss, if it be in turn 
a conclusion, must be the conclusion of an argument containing 
at least one ethical premiss. And so we can go back, indefinitely 
but not for ever. Sooner or later, we must come to at least one 
ethical premiss which is not deduced but baldly asserted. Here 
we must be a-rational; neither rational nor irrational, for here 
there is no room for reason even to go wrong. 

But the triumph of Hume in ethics has been a limited one. 
What appears quite natural to a handful of specialists appears. 
quite monstrous to the majority of decent intelligent men. At 
any rate, it has been my experience that people who are normally 
rational resist the above account of the logic of moral language, 
not by argument—for that can’t be done—but by tooth and nail. 
And they resist from the best motives. They see the philosopher 
wantonly unravelling the whole fabric of morality. If our 
ultimate principles are arbitrary, they say, if those principles 
came out of thin air, then anyone can hold any principle he 
pleases. Unless moral assertions are statements of fact about 
the world and either true or false, we can’t claim that any man 
is wrong, whatever his principles may be, whatever his behaviour. 
We have to surrender the luxury of calling one another 
scoundrels. That this anxiety flourishes because its roots are in 
confusion is evident when we consider that we don’t call people 
scoundrels, anyhow, for being mistaken about their facts. Fools, 
perhaps, but that’s another matter. Nevertheless, it doesn’t 
become us to be high-up. The layman’s uneasiness, however 
irrational it may be, is very natural and he must be reassured. 


People cling to objectivist theories of morality from moral 
motives. It’s a very queer thing that by doing so they often 
thwart their own purposes. There are evil opinions abroad, as 
anyone who walks abroad knows. The one we meet with most 
often, whether in pub or parlour, is the doctrine that everyone 
should look after himself. However refreshing he may find it 
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after the high-minded pomposities of this morning’s editorial, the 
good fellow knows this doctrine is wrong and he wants to knock 
it down. But while he believes that moral language is used to 
make statements either true or false, the best he can do is to 
claim that what the egoist says is false. Unfortunately, the 
egoist can claim that it’s true. And since the supposed fact in 
question between them is not a publicly ascertainable one, their 
disagreement can never be resolved. And it is here that even 
good fellows waver, when they find they have no refutation 
available. The egoist’s word seems as reliable as their own. 
Some begin half to believe that perhaps it is possible to supply 
an egoistic basis for conventional morality, some that it may 
be impossible to supply any other basis. I’m not going to try to 
prop up our conventional morality, which I fear to be a task 
beyond my strength, but in what follows I do want to refute 
the doctrine of ethical egoism. I want to resolve this disagree- 
ment by showing that what the egoist says is inconsistent. It is 
true that there are moral disagreements which can never be 
resolved, but this isn’t one of them. The proper objection to the 
man who says ‘Everyone should look after his own interests 
regardless of the interests of others’ is not that he isn’t speaking 
the truth, but simply that he isn’t speaking. 

We should first make two distinctions. This done, ethical 
egoism will lose much of its plausibility. 


I. UNIVERSAL AND INDIVIDUAL EGoIsSM. 


Universal egoism maintains that everyone (including the 
speaker) ought to look after his own interests and to disregard 
those of other people except in so far as their interests contribute 
towards his own. 


Individual egoism is the attitude that the egoist is going to 
look after himself and no one else. The egoist cannot promulgate 
that he is going to look after himself. He can’t even preach that 
he should look after himself and preach this alone. When he 
tries to convince me that he should look after himself, he is 
attempting so to dispose me that I shall approve when he drinks 
my beer and steals Tom’s wife. I cannot approve of his looking 
after himself and himself alone without so far approving of his 
achieving his happiness, regardless of the happiness of myself 
and others. So that when he sets out to persuade me that he 
should look after himself regardless of others, he must also set 
out to persuade me that I should look after him regardless of 
myself and others. Very small chance he has! And if the 
individual egoist cannot promulgate his doctrine without enlarging 
it, what he has is no doctrine at all. 
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A person enjoying such an attitude may believe that other 
people are fools not to look after themselves. Yet he himself 
would be a fool to tell them so. If he did tell them, though, he 
wouldn’t consider that he was giving them moral advice. Per- 
suasion to the effect that one should ignore the claims of morality 
because morality doesn’t pay, to the effect that one has insufficient 
selfish motive and, therefore, insufficient motive for moral 
behaviour is not moral persuasion. For this reason I doubt that 
we should call the individual egoist’s attitude an ethical one. 
And I don’t doubt this in the way someone may doubt whether 
to call the ethical standards of Satan “ethical” standards. A 
malign morality is none the less a morality for being malign. But 
the attitude we’re considering is one of mere contempt for all 
moral considerations whatsoever. An indifference to morals may 
be wicked, but it is not a perverse morality. So far as I am 
aware, most egoists imagine that they are putting forward a 
doctrine in ethics, though there may be a few who are prepared 
to proclaim themselves individual egoists. If the good fellow 
wants to know how he should justify conventional morality to 
an individual egoist, the answer is that he shouldn’t and can’t. 
Buy your car elsewhere, blackguard him whenever you meet, 
and let it go at that. 


2. CATEGORICAL AND HYPOTHETICAL EGOISM. 


Categorical egoism is the doctrine that we all ought to 
observe our own interests, because that is what we ought to do. 
For the categorical egoist the egoistic dogma is the ultimate 
principle in ethics. 


The hypothetical egoist, on the other hand, maintains that 
we all ought to observe our own interests, because.... If we 
want such and such an end, we must do so and so (look after 
ourselves). The hypothetical egoist is not a real egoist at all. 
He is very likely an unwitting utilitarian who believes mistakenly 
that the general happiness will be increased if each man looks 
wisely to his own. Of course, a man may believe that egoism 
is enjoined on us by God and he may therefore promulgate the 
doctrine and observe it in his conduct, not in the hope of 
achieving thereby a remote end, but simply in order to obey God. 
But neither is he a real egoist. He believes, ultimately, that we 
should obey God, even should God command us to altruism. 


~ An ethical egoist will have to maintain the doctrine in both 
its universal and categorical forms. Should he retreat to hypo- 
thetical egoism he is no longer an egoist. Should he retreat to 
individual egoism his doctrine, while logically impregnable, is 
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no longer ethical, no longer even a doctrine. He may wish to 
quarrel with this and if so, I submit peacefully. Let him call 
himself what he will, it makes no difference. I’m a philosopher, 
not a rat-catcher, and I don’t see it as my job to dig vermin 
out of such burrows as individual egoism. 


Obviously something strange goes on as soon as the ethical 
egoist tries to promulgate his doctrine. What is he doing when 
he urges upon his audience that they should each observe his 
own interests and those interests alone? Is he not acting contrary 
to the egoistic principle? It cannot be to his advantage to 
convince them, for seizing always their own advantage they will 
impair his. Surely if he does believe what he says, he should try 
to persuade them otherwise. Not perhaps that they should devote 
themselves to his interests, for they’d hardly swallow that; but 
that everyone should devote himself to the service of others. But 
is not to believe that someone should act in a certain way to try 
to persuade him to do so? Of course, we don’t always try to 
persuade people to act as we think they should act. We may be 
lazy, for instance. But in so far as we believe that Tom should 
do so and so, we have a tendency to induce him to do so and so. 
Does it make sense to say: “Of course you should do this, but 
for goodness’ sake don’t”? Only where we mean: “You should 
do this for certain reasons, but here are even more persuasive 
reasons for not doing it.” If the egoist believes ultimately that 
others should mind themselves alone, then, he must persuade 
them accordingly. If he doesn’t persuade them, he is no universal 
egoist. It certainly makes sense to say: “I know very well that 
Tom should act in such and such a way. But I know also that 
it’s not to my advantage that he should so act. So I’d better 
dissuade him from it.” And this is just what the egoist must 
say, if he is to consider his own advantage and disregard every- 
one else’s, That is, he must behave as an individual egoist, if he 
is to be an egoist at all. 


He may want to make two kinds of objection here: 


1. That it will not be to his disadvantage to promulgate the 
doctrine, provided that his audience fully understand what is to 
their ultimate advantage. This objection can be developed in a 
number of ways, but I think that it will always be possible to 
push the egoist into either individual or hypothetical egoism. 


2. That it is to the egoist’s advantage to preach the doctrine 
if the pleasure he gets out of doing this more than pays for the 
injuries he must endure at the hands of his converts. It is hard 
to believe that many people would be satisfied with a doctrine 
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which they could only consistently promulgate in very special 
circumstances. Besides, this looks suspiciously like individual 
egoism in disguise. 

I shall say no more on these two points because I want to advance 
a further criticism which seems to me at once fatal and 
irrefutable. 


Now it is time to show the anxious layman that we have 
means of dealing with ethical egoism which are denied him; and 
denied him by just that objectivism which he thinks essential 
to morality. For the very fact that our ultimate principles must 
be arbitrary means they can’t be anything we please. Just 
because they come out of thin air they can’t come out of hot air. 
Because these principles are not propositions about matters of 
fact and cannot be deduced from propositions about matters of 
fact, they must be the fruit of our own attitudes. We assert 
them largely to modify the attitudes of our fellows but by 
asserting them we express our own desires and purposes. This 
means that we cannot use moral language cavalierly. Evidently, 
we cannot say something like ‘All human desires and purposes 
are bad’. This would be to express our own desires and purposes, 
thereby. committing a kind of absurdity. Nor, I shall argue, can 
we say ‘Everyone should observe his own interests regardless of 
the interests of others’. 


Remembering that the principle is meant to be both universal 
and categorical, let us ask what kind of attitude the egoist is 
expressing. Wouldn’t that attitude be equally well expressed by 
the conjunction of an infinite number of avowals thus ?— 


I want myself to come out I don’t care about Tom, 


on top and Dick, Harry... 
and and 
I want Tom to come out on weal eet don’t care about myself, 
top Dick, (Harty. 40:5 
and and 
I want Dick to come out on I don’t care about myself, 
top and Loni Har ynes se: 
and and 
I want Harry to come out d I don’t care about myself, 
on top oon Dick elomis, 
etc. Gi. 


From this analysis it is obvious that the principle expressing such 
an attitude must be inconsistent. 
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But now the egoist may claim that he hasn’t been properly 
understood. When he says ‘Everyone should look after himself 
and himself alone’, he means ‘Let each man do what he wants 
regardless of what anyone else wants’. The egoist may claim 
that what he values is merely that he and Tom and Dick and 
Harry should each do what he wants and not care about what 
anyone else may want and that this doesn’t involve his principle 
in any inconsistency. Nor need it. But even if it doesn’t, he’s no 
better off. Just what does he value? Is it the well-being of 
himself, Tom, Dick and Harry or merely their going on in a 
certain way regardless of whether or not this is going to promote 
their well-being? When he urges Tom, say, to do what he wants, 
is he appealing to Tom’s self-interest? If so, his attitude can 
be expressed thus: 


I want myself to be happy I want myself not to care 
and and about"! "Tom! Dick, 
I want Tom to be happy Harry." 


We need go no further to see that the principle expressing such 
an attitude must be inconsistent. I have made this kind of move 
already. What concerns me now is the alternative position the 
egoist must take up to be safe from it. If the egoist values 
merely that people should go on in a certain way, regardless of 
whether or not this is going to promote their well-being, then he 
is not appealing to the self-interest of his audience when he 
urges them to regard their own interests. If Tom has any regard 
for himself at all, the egoist’s blandishments will leave him cold. 
Further, the egoist doesn’t even have his own interest in mind 
when he says that, like everyone else, he should look after 
himself. A funny kind of egoism this turns out to be. 


Perhaps now, claiming that he is indeed appealing to the 
self-interest of his audience, the egoist may attempt to counter 
the objection of the previous paragraph. He may move into “Let 
each man do what he wants and let each man disregard what 
others want when their desires clash with his own’. Now his 
attitude may be expressed thus: 


I want everyone to be I want everyone to dis- 
happy and regard the happiness 
of others when their 
happiness clashes with 
his own. 


The egoist may claim justly that a man can have such an attitude 
and also that in a certain kind of world such a man could get 
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what he wanted. Our objection to the egoist has been that his 
desires are incompatible. And this is still so. If he and Tom and 
Dick and Harry did go on as he recommends by saying “Let each 
man disregard the happiness of others, when their happiness 
conflicts with his own’, then assuredly they’d all be completely 
miserable. Yet he wants them to be happy. He is attempting to 
counter this by saying that it is merely a fact about the world 
that they’d make one another miserable by going on as he 
recommends. The world could conceivably have been different. 
For this reason, he says, this principle is not inconsistent. This 
argument may not seem very compelling, but I advance it on 
the egoist’s behalf because I’m interested in the reply to it. For 
now we don’t even need to tell him that the world isn’t in fact 
like that. (What it’s like makes no difference.) Now we can 
point out to him that he is arguing not as an egoist but as a 
utilitarian. He has slipped into hypothetical egoism to save his 
principle from inconsistency. If the world were such that we 
always made ourselves and others happy by doing one another 
down, then we could find good utilitarian reasons for urging 
that we should do one another down. 


If, then, he is to save his principle, the egoist must do one 
of two things. He must give up the claim that he is appealing 
to the self-interest of his audience, that he has even his own 
interest in mind. Or he must admit that, in the conjunction on 
page 116, although ‘I want everyone to be happy’ refers to ends, 
nevertheless ‘I want everyone to disregard the happiness of 
others when their happiness conflicts with his own’ can refer 
only to means. That is, his so-called ultimate principle is really 
compounded of a principle and a moral rule subordinate to that 
principle. That is, he is really a utilitarian who is urging every- 
one to go on in a certain way so that everyone may be happy. 
A utilitarian, what’s more, who is ludicrously mistaken about 
the nature of the world. Things being as they are, his moral 
rule is a very bad one. Things being as they are, it can only 
be deduced from his principle by means of an empirical premiss 
which is manifestly false. Good fellows don’t need to fear him. 
They may rest easy that the world is and must be on their side 
and the best thing they can do is be good. 


It may be worth pointing out that objections similar to those 
I have brought against the egoist can be made to the altruist. 
The man who holds that the principle ‘Let everyone observe the 
interests of others’ is both universal and categorical can be com- 
pelled to choose between two alternatives, equally repugnant. 
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He must give up the claim that he is concerned for the well- 
being of himself and others. Or he must admit that, though 
‘I want everyone to be happy’ refers to ends, nevertheless ‘I 
want everyone to disregard his own happiness when it conflicts 
with the happiness of others’ can refer only to means. 


I have said from time to time that the egoistic principle is 
inconsistent. I have not said it is contradictory. This for the 
reason that we can, without contradiction, express inconsistent 
desires and purposes. To do so is not to say anything like 
‘Goliath was ten feet tall and not ten feet tall’. Don’t we all 
want to eat our cake and have it too? And when we say we do 
we aren’t asserting a contradiction. We are not asserting a 
contradiction whether we be making an avowal of our attitudes 
or stating a fact about them. We all have conflicting motives. 
As a utilitarian exuding benevolence I want the man who mows 
my landlord’s grass to be happy, but as a slug-a-bed I should 
like to see him scourged. None of this, however, can do the 
egoist any good. For we assert our ultimate principles not only 
to express our own attitudes but also to induce similar attitudes 
in others, to dispose them to conduct themselves as we wish. In 
so far as their desires conflict, people don’t know what to do. 
And, therefore, no expression ‘of incompatible desires can ever 
serve for an ultimate principle of human conduct. 


Adelaide University. 


eta bo ae ee 
By R. Harre 


Though many of the ordinary uses of “. .. is true” have 
been elucidated without recourse to the notion of predication,’ 
one is left with the feeling that something yet remains to be 
said. The distinction of two conventions of speech, descriptive 
and demonstrative, by Professor Austin’ offers, I believe, a way 
of reopening the discussion of “. . . is true” which is sufficiently 
general to keep clear of the multiplicity of common usage, and 
which may be independent of those uses where “true” is clearly 
not functioning in any way at all as a predicate. I want to round 
out the distinction of descriptive and demonstrative conventions 
by setting up two models of what I shall call “the referring 
relations” of a statement (stretching Fregerian reference), the 
first of a use of a simple indicative sentence without the 
addendum “. . . is true” and the second with this addendum. 
Whatever differences appear between the models may be thought 
of as the content of “.. . is true”. 


In order to construct these models we shall need some tech- 
nical terms. The first is sentence. For the purposes of these 
models it can be introduced as follows. Suppose we have a set 
of situations, occurring at any time, any one of which can be 
described by a certain form of words. This form of words will 
be uttered whenever the situation obtains (or we think that it 
obtains) and we wish to describe it. A set of such utterances 
IT will call an wutterance-family. An utterance-family will be 
named by a sentence. A peculiarity of a sentence functioning as 
a name is that it is homomorphic with any member of the 
utterance-family which it names. (The members of the Smith 
family are each called Smith.) 


For the purposes of this model I propose to define a 
purely referring expression (a proper name in my examples) as 
the name of a class of states of affairs, identified as various 
states of an individual. A proper name will have, for my purpose, 
two functions. The first will be to locate a certain state of affairs, 
“John is doing so and so”, in the class of states of affairs we 
call “John”. It is thus it performs its second function, namely 


1p. F. Strawson, “Truth”; Analysis, 1949: P.A.S. Supp. Vol., 1950. 
2J. L. Austin, “Truth”; P.A.S. Supp. Vol., 1950. 
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that of individuating the class of states of affairs in which it 
locates, in its first role, the state of affairs about which we are 
talking. A proper name both “points” and individuates.’ 


Consider the descriptive statement, “John is asleep”. The 
connection between this kind of statement and the state of 
affairs which it purports to describe has been analysed by 
Professor Austin‘ into a four-way relation of fittings and 
matchings. It has been suggested that this account is over-subtle 
and that only a two-way relation is required.” I propose to beg 
this particular question, important though it is, by taking a very 
simple view of the connection between statement and state of 
affairs. The simple view is, I think, a sufficient analysis for the 
purpose in hand. Let us suppose that the above statement is made 
by the issuing of the utterance “John is asleep” on the occasion 
of our coming across an individual we know to be “John” and 
we know to be asleep. Let this state of affairs be ‘J,’. Other 
members of this class of states of affairs, other John-states, will 
be ‘J’, ‘Jn»-. « . « Consider first the word “John” as it occurs 
in the utterance. Let its relation to the world be R, (called the 
primary relation). To say that R; obtains is to say that we have 
located this case of a sleeping man in the right’ series, the John- 
series, and this is marked by the use of the word “John” in 
the utterance. “J, has been put among /J,/,, |, ,etes. Let the 
relation that the whole utterance has to the world be Re (called 
the secondary relation). To say that Re obtains is to say that 
of all the utterance-families in the language we have picked the 
appropriate one for this occasion. This is to take the view that 
the whole utterance is descriptive, not merely its “functional” 
part. Vis a vis this relation “John’’ functions in the second of 
the two ways distinguished above. 


We unhesitatingly call an utterance false in two cases. 
First when though we use the right descriptive predicate, we 
locate the state of affairs described in the wrong series. We 
ought, perhaps, to be talking about John and his predicaments 
but we talk instead of Bill. In terms of the model R, does not 
obtain. Re, in this case, cannot obtain for with respect to Re 
“John” is functioning descriptively. Secondly we may locate 
the state of affairs in the correct series, that is we may use 
“John” to locate the occasion of our issuing an utterance about 
John in the series of John-states, but we may use the wrong 
descriptive predicate. Though we haven’t failed altogether in our 


® A somewhat similar distinction is made by Popper, P.A.S. 46/47. 
4jJ. L. Austin, “How to Talk”, P.A.S., 52/53, p. 227. 
°J. W. Roxbee-Cox, “Fitting and Matching’, Analysis, Oct., 1955. 
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attempt to describe, Re can no longer be said to obtain. With 
respect to falsity Ry and R2 are asymmetrical, for in this latter 
case (the non-obtaining of Ry) Ry may still be said to hold. 


The failure of a statement to be either true or false’ can 
be represented in terms of this model. This failure can occur 
either because there is no such person as the one to which we 
purport to refer or because what we say cannot be the case. 
For example “Galadriel (the Queen of the Elves) is asleep” can 
be neither true nor false for there is no Galadriel-series in which 
any state of affairs can be located. Location and mislocation are 
alike inappropriate descriptions of the function of ‘Galadriel’. 
(It is not my concern here to say what that function is.) On the 
other hand “Popocatepetl is a cubical cone” can be neither true 
nor false, for there are no states of affairs properly describable 
as cubical cones. Neither the obtaining nor the non-obtaining of 
either R; or Re arises. Utterances such as these mentioned here 
invite the reply “What do you mean?” in contrast to those of the 
last paragraph, to which we might reply “You are mistaken” 
(wrong, telling a falsehood, etc.). I will call all those utterances 
that for one reason or another fail to get a grip on the world 
at all, pointless. 

It seems not unreasonable to say that an utterance is true 
when it is neither false nor pointless. Let us state this condition 
in terms of the model. In these terms an utterance will be a 
true statement when the relations R; and Rg, obtain. To say that 
an utterance is true we need to be able to say that the relations 
R, and Re do in fact obtain. To be able to say that these 
relations obtain we need to be able to make reference to two 
disparate kinds of class. The relation R; is concerned with the 
classes of states of affairs arranged in terms of their individuating 
names. In my example the class under consideration here is 
named and individuated by the use of the word “John”. On the 
other hand, the relation Rey is concerned with the appropriateness 
of the selection for use of a certain class of utterances. It is 
here that the idea of sentence, as I have introduced it, becomes 
helpful. If we think of it as a name it can both locate and 
individuate the class of utterances of which we are, by our use 
of a certain form of words, creating another member. 


I want to say that when we use “. . . is true” of a locution 
(I use “locution” here to avoid prejudging utterance/statement/ 
sentence) we are describing the whole situation of its appearance 
in the sprachspiel. In so doing we are obliquely asserting the 


6P, F. Strawson, ‘Introduction to Logical Theory”, p. 173. 
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obtaining of the relations Ry and Ry. Correspondence theories 
seem to me to have broken down in practice just because they 
have tried to explicate “. . . is true” as asserting the obtaining 
of relations like R; and Re directly. 


To describe a model for the purely descriptive utterance 
above it was necessary to set up two relations between the 
utterance and the world, the first to a class, the second to a 
member of that class. The model I will use for the “. . . is true” 
utterance will parallel this description. The example I propose 
to consider is 

“*Tohn is asleep’ is true” éT) 
where quotation marks are explicitly introduced around “John is 
asleep”. (I do not propose to consider the similar utterance 
without quotation marks.) This schema 

ie ebths Mapieanie, * 48 true’? 
will not be a referentially opaque context.’ Bill being asleep will 
count against the quoted utterance as well as against the whole 
utterance. We will not then be able to drop mention of the 
relations Ry and Ry» of the quoted utterance.’ 


The expression corresponding in ‘T’ to the proper name in 
the original pure descriptive utterance ‘U,’, will be the sentence 
“John is asleep’”’ with its quotation marks. This will bear the 
primary relation Rs of the utterance ‘T’. The relation Rs will 
be to a whole class of utterances ‘U,’, ‘U,’ etc. of which ‘U,’ is 
one. Each of these utterances will be of the form “John is 
asleep”. The secondary relation Ry of the utterance “T’ will single 
out this particular utterance of “John is asleep”, ‘U,’, as the 
correct utterance in the circumstances. Further reference to 
circumstances is unnecessary, for the utterance ‘U,’ inside the 
single quotes retains its relations R, and Ry. The obtaining of 
Rs guarantees the selection by the person issuing ‘U,’, of the 
correct class of utterances, the obtaining of R4 guarantees the 
appropriateness of the use of a member of this class. Rg locates 
the utterance in its proper class, i.e. it matches the sense of the 
utterance with the world, Ry guarantees the appropriateness of 
bey utterance, i.e. it guarantees the correctness of reference of 

vi 

We saw above that R; and Rg are neither of them purely 
referential or purely descriptive relations. It is Rg and Ry which 
explicitly distinguish sense and reference. With respect to the 
proper name “John” R,; and Rs, when believed to obtain, 


eee BE Aart From a Logical Point of View, p. 142 ff. 
e idea that an assertion of truth has fowr relations outside itself 
I owe to Mr. P.-A. Walton, Trinity College, Cambridge. : 
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guaranteed its appropriateness as a referring expression and its 
appropriateness as part of the description of the situation. These 
we distinguished as location and individuation. Rg and R,, by 
their part in an utterance which treats “John is asleep” as a name, 
provide a parallel distinction of function for ‘U,’. This dis- 
tinction, as applied to utterances, is that traditionally drawn 
between sense and reference. The notion of truth must include 
the notions of sense and reference. The mere obtaining of Ry 
and Rs says nothing about sense and reference, only Rs and Rg 
make a clear-cut distinction. What the whole utterance ‘T’ says 
is that R; and Rs» obtain, for between them the obtaining of Rg 
and Ry, guarantee the obtaining of Ry and Ry. Here we are 
exploiting our original model for an utterance succeeding in its 
functions of description and individuation. Our model becomes 
more complex since we have now to describe words and their 
relation to the world by directly referring to the utterance, and 
obliquely referring to the world. 


The naive correspondence theory suffers from two troubles. 
In the first place it takes R, and Re to be saying what only Rs 
and Ry, can say, and this is what makes Ramsey’s suggestion that 
“is true” is eliminable without loss of sense seem so plausible. 
On the other hand the idea of one-one correspondence selects 
either Rs or R4 for special mention. For example, Mill takes 
Rs while Russell takes Ry. Mill’s (and Hobbes’) doctrine of 
names implies that both the demonstrative and descriptive 
functions of an utterance are carried by referring expressions 
alone, while the Russell-Wittgenstein doctrine of picturing and 
one-one correspondence between words and world leaves us in 
effect with descriptive conventions only. We have seen, however, 
that only the joint obtaining of Rs and Ry is sufficient to 
guarantee the obtaining of R; and Rg. 


The model I have developed has certain advantages other 
than providing a plausible explanation of the difference between 
location and individuation on the one hand and sense and 
reference on the other. In the first place it shows how “. . . is 
true” does function as a predicate. We have seen that, in terms 
of the model, “.. . is true” does not predicate anything directly 
of the utterance ‘U,’, but predicates something through the use 
of the name ‘‘U,’’. What it says of the name ‘ ‘U,’’ provides us, 
though obliquely, with information about the utterance ‘U,’. (We 
cannot use John himself as part of an utterance, we must use 
his name.) Secondly, the model for ‘U,’ and the model for ‘T’ 
are both based upon the same logico-grammatical idea, namely 
that the predication of a certain character to something through 
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the use of its name involves the setting up of relations between 
the utterance using the name and the bearer of the name. 


The special character of “... is true” and of other so-called 
“semantic predicates” is that their use raises questions about four 
relations, for the name of the utterance of which they are 
predicated itself contains a functional name.’ This is why “.. . 
is true” cannot be dismissed as empty of predicative content. 


Birmingham University. 


s ®* The discussion would become more general, though more complex, if 
name” were everywhere replaced by “uniquely referring expression”. 
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“Logical Positivism is dead”, so they say. Rightly, too, in 
the sense that few would now wish to subscribe themselves 
“logical positivists’”. Yet the deadness of logical positivism is 
more like the deadness of a dead metaphor than it is like the 
deadness of phlogiston theory: if it no longer lives, this is because 
a weakened version of the main positivist thesis—in some such 
form as “an empirical proposition is meaningless unless it can in 
principle be falsified”—has come quietly to be taken for granted. 


A dead metaphor may spring into renewed life in a par- 
ticular context ; positivism is most alive where it touches religion. 
To positivists like Carnap, religion was of no particular con- 
sequence. They saw in it, simply, a species of transcendental 
metaphysics, and not a particularly interesting, or well thought- 
out, specimen of its kind. But now, we might say, religion is 
the only variety of transcendental metaphysics—in England at 
least—which still attracts a wide circle of admirers. Nobody 
feels any particular inclination to be an appearance of the 
Absolute, whereas religion, for reasons which do not now concern 
us, has attracted new apologists, even if their allegiance is some- 
times of an ambiguous kind. For the most part, these apologists 
are not at all anxious to reinstate classical metaphysics—they are 
still, in a general sense, positivists; the problem, as they see it, 
is to leave room for religion but not for Hegel. 


1This article began as a review of two books: R. B. Braithwaite, An 
Empiricist’s View of the Nature of Religious Belief, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, pp. 34, price 3/6 stg.; A. Flew and A. MacIntyre, eds., 
New Essays in Philosophical Theology, S.C.M. Press, London, pp. 272 + xii, 
price 21/- stg. But the second of these books raises such a variety of 
questions, and from so many points of view, that a review of the formal 
kind would be little better than a list of contents. So I have chosen to 
concentrate on a single theme—Christianity and Positivism. I have not in 
consequence had occasion to refer to Professor J. J. C. Smart’s ‘‘Metaphysics, 
Logic and Theology’, in which he sets out to show how theology raises 
logical issues; the replies by G. E. Hughes and A. C. Rainer to Findlay’s 
“Can God’s Existence be Disproved?’’; C. B. Martin on “A Religious Way of 
Knowing”’, which brings out certain points of resemblance between religious 
assertions and statements about personal feelings; Antony Flew’s discussion 
of ‘Divine Omnipotence and Human Freedom” and his controversy with 
D. M. MacKinnon about creation; R. W. Hepburn on ‘‘Demythologising 
and the Problem of Validity’, a study of Bultmann; P. Nowell-Smith’s 
criticism of Arnold Lunn on miracles; Alasdair MacIntyre’s sharp criticism 
of the argument from visions. (How can one possibly show, he asks, that 
a vision is of the Virgin Mary?) 
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No major work has yet been devoted to the reconciliation of 
positivism and religion, but the essays collected in New Essays 
in Philosophical Theology raise most of the main issues, although 
often in a somewhat slight and unprofessional manner—for many 
of them were originally composed for a non-philosophical 
audience. The main presumption which runs through the 
Christian-positivist contributions to the New Essays is stated at 
the outset by “Logician” in Professor A. N. Prior’s dialogue 
“Can Religion be Discussed?”* “The real intellectual difficulty 
for the believer or would-be believer’, he says, “is not the problem 
of proof but the problem of meaning”. 


In this way of looking at the matter, the influence of 
positivism is at once apparent. The possibility of deducing theo- 
logical conclusions—of proving, for example, that God exists— 
is everywhere in the New Essays ruled out; that the traditional 
proofs of the existence of God have a certain “suggestive value”, 
a number of the essayists are prepared to maintain, but they will 
freely admit that no such argument can have a demonstrative 
force. Professor J. J. C. Smart’s attitude is typical: “In my 
opinion”, he writes in “The Existence of God”, “religion can 
stand on its own feet, but to found it on a metaphysical argument 
a priori is to found it on absurdity born of ignorance of the logic 
of our language” (p. 40). 

The most forthright exponent of positivism, considered as 
offering a challenge to Christianity, is Professor A. N. Flew in 
his contribution to a symposium on “Theology and Falsification”’. 
Unfortunately, Flew writes very briefly and sketchily, and it is 
not easy to see quite what species of positivism he is espousing. 
His argument runs thus: “Suppose that we are in doubt as to 
what someone who gives vent to an utterance is asserting, or 
suppose that, more radically, we are sceptical as to whether he is 
really asserting anything at all, one way of trying to understand 
(or perhaps it will be to expose) his utterance is to attempt to 
find what he would regard as counting against, or as being 
incompatible with, its truth. For if the utterance is indeed an 
assertion, it will necessarily be equivalent to a denial of thé 
negation of that assertion, and anything which would count 
against the assertion, or which would induce the speaker to with- 
draw it and to admit that it had been mistaken, must be part of 
(or the whole of) the meaning of the negation of that assertion. 
And to know the meaning of the negation of an assertion is, as 


1 Already familiar to readers of this Journal, 
published (1942). It is an odd feature of the New Hssays that so many of 


the contributors—Prior, Smart, Findlay, Hughes, Martin, McPl —hav 
A substantial connexion with Australia or New Zealand. sk Sa 


where it was originally 
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near as makes no matter, to know the meaning of that assertion. 
And if there is nothing which a putative assertion denies, then 
there is nothing which it asserts either; and so it is not really 
an assertion!” (p. 98). One observes Popper’s influence, in so 
far as Flew’s emphasis is on the refutability of propositions 
rather than on their verifiability.* But taken literally, Flew’s 
criticism involves the verifiability principle in that primitive form 
the death of which I began by proclaiming. If whatever counts 
against a proposition is part of the meaning of its negation, then 
whatever counts for a proposition must be part of its meaning, 
i.e. the meaning of a proposition is the method of its verification. 
For to “count against” p is to “count for” non-p. But it is quite 
arbitrary which of two propositions we write as p and which as 
non-p. We can just as well think of “Socrates is human” as 
negating “Socrates is not human” as of “Socrates is not human” 
as negating “Socrates is human”; Flew himself makes this point 
in a footnote. So if whatever counts for non-p is part of its 
meaning, then, equally, whatever counts for p is part of its 
meaning. 

But in the challenge to his fellow-symposiasts with which 
Flew ends his essay the verifiability principle assumes a milder— 
if, as we shall suggest, still an unsatisfactory—form. “What”, 
he asks, “would have to occur or to have occurred to constitute 
for you a disproof of the love of, or the existence of, God?’ 
(p. 99). A proposition is meaningless, he is here presuming, 
unless its proponent will admit that in certain circumstances it 
can be falsified. This, or something like it, is the positivism the 
Christian spokesmen in the New Essays are attempting to recon- 
cile with Christianity. 

Mr. T. H. McPherson in his “Religion as the Inexpressible’’ 
occupies the left-wing of Christian positivism. He seeks to 
conflate positivism with a certain interpretation of R. Otto’s The 
Idea of the Holy. “A branding of religious assertions as ‘non- 
sense’”’, he argues, “need not be anti-religious. It can be inter- 
preted as an attack on those who in the name of religion are 
perverting religion. It can be interpreted as a return to the 
truth about religion” (p. 139). By “the truth about religion” 
McPherson means the fact that it has a “non-rational side’, so 
that it cannot be fully expressed in words. “Religion”, says 
McPherson, “belongs to the sphere of the unsayable, so it is not 
to be wondered at that in theology there is much nonsense (i.e. 


1 Although Popper’s ‘thesis of refutability” is not in fact designed as a 
eriterion of meaningfulness. See particularly his “The Demarcation of 
Science and Metanhysics’” in the forthcoming volume on Carnap in The 
Library of Living Philosophers (ed. P. A. Schilpp). 
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many absurdities) ; this is the natural result of trying to put 
into. words—and to discuss—various kinds of inexpressible 
‘experiences’, and of trying to say things about God” (p. 142). 

One difficulty with this line of reasoning, considered as a 
defence of religion, is that it “saves” religion only at the cost 
of leaving the door open to any sort of transcendental meta- 
physics—and indeed to superstitution and nonsense of the most 
arrant sort. For if McPherson’s argument has any force, it 
could be used just as much in defence of what Bradley writes 
about the Absolute or Heidegger about Nothingness—or, indeed, 
as a justification of any sort of backyard theosophy—as_ in 
defence of Christianity. Thus it quite fails to reconcile positivism 
and religion. 

A more fundamental point is that, as Mr. B. A. Williams 
points out in his “Tertullian’s Paradox’, this sort of Christian 
wants to have it both ways. He is, he tells us, believing some- 
thing ; this something, furthermore, is specifically Christian. Yet 
it is quite incomprehensible and unutterable. But if the doctrines 
to which he adheres are really incomprehensible, then they are in 
no better position than any other incomprehensible remark which 
he, or anyone else, chooses to utter. All incomprehensible 
remarks, we might parody Wittgenstein by asserting, say the 
same thing, viz. nothing at all. Why say that God is three in 
one, rather than four in one, if “three” and “one” do not have 
any literal sense? 

A variant of McPherson’s nihilism is suggested by 
“Barthian” in Prior’s dialogue: we might call it “the occasionalist 
theory of meaning”. Although theological statements are 
intrinsically meaningless, “Barthian” argues, on a particular 
occasion God intervenes and gives them a meaning. “God, with 
whom all things are possible, comes to our rescue, and takes up 
our words and our thoughts and makes them carry his meaning 
and his message to men” (p. 9). This would suggest that certain 
expressions which have no meaning in our human language can 
be seen to have a meaning in God’s language. Now, of course, 
an expression which has no meaning in the English language can 
be used by a Frenchman to convey a meaning, but he can com- 
municate only with French speakers, with those who already 
know the language which he speaks. Similarly, if God uses 
certain expressions to talk to men, then these expressions must 
have a meaning in a human language—one which human beings 
can learn to use. Not even God can “give a meaning” to a 
meaningless expression without giving it a meaning; we must 
recognise that the expression has a meaning—is not, then, 
intrinsically meaningless—before we can ask the question “Who 
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gave it this meaning?”. If, as “Barthian” says, “we can only 
talk nonsense when we talk about God”, then we can only talk 
nonsense; if, on the other hand, we observe that our words 
“convey a message’, then we observe at the same time that we 
are not talking nonsense. 


McPherson and “Barthian” both admit that religious utter- 
ances are statements, even if these statements have the peculiar 
property of being meaningless. A somewhat different variety of 
Christian positivism is suggested by R. M. Hare in his “Theology 
and Falsification”, and has been worked out in a little more detail 
by R. B. Braithwaite in his Eddington Memorial Lecture, An 
Empiricist’s View of the Nature of Religious Belief. Hare grants 
the force of Flew’s argument: “On the ground marked out by 
Flew”, he writes, “he seems to me completely victorious.” So he 
tries to mark out a different ground: religion, he argues, is not a 
set of assertions but a “blik’”—an attitude to the world.’ 


Suppose, he says, an insane undergraduate believes that the 
dons are plotting against him. Nothing which could happen, no 
donnish display of friendliness or charity, will persuade him 
otherwise. Therefore, Hare argues, the undergraduate’s “the 
dons are plotting against me” is meaningless. At the same time 
there is a difference between what the insane undergraduate 
thinks about dons and what we think about them: this is a 
difference in “blik”. 

Now this argument has a certain force if the verifiability 
principle is accepted in Flew’s formulation of it. A statement is 
meaningless, Flew has suggested, if the person who puts it 
forward will not allow it to be refuted. Then it will follow that 
if the undergraduate will not allow any objection we could pos- 
sibly bring forward against his assertions then these assertions 
must be meaningless. But the fact of the matter is that we, 
observing the undergraduates and the dons, believe that “the dons 
are plotting against me’ can be refuted: this is precisely the 
ground on which we assert that the undergraduate is “suffering 
from a delusion about dons”, as distinct from uttering meaning- 
less gabble. We may be wrong and the lunatic may be right: 
what seem to us hopelessly complex subsidiary hypotheses may 
turn out to be wholly correct. This possibility, too, depends upon 
the fact that what the undergraduate believes has a literal 
meaning. We decide that the undergraduate “has a thing (a 
blik) about dons” precisely because he refuses to accept what 
seem to us decisive refutations of the view he puts forward, not 


10On this view, compare H. J. N. Horsburgh: “Mr. Hare on Theology 
and Falsification’ (Philosophical Quarterly, July, 1956). 
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at all on the ground that he is saying something which there is 
no way of refuting. 


The analogy between the religious believer and the insane 
undergraduate might be an uncomfortable one for Hare to press 
hard; in a later example, he detects bliks at a more metaphysical 
level. “Suppose”, he says, “we believed that everything that 
happened, happened by pure chance. This would not of course 
be an assertion; for it is compatible with anything happening or 
not happening, and so, incidentally, is its contradictory. But if 
we had this belief, we should not be able to explain or predict 
or plan anything. Thus, although we should not be asserting 
anything different from those of a more normal belief, there 
would be a great difference between us; and this is the sort of 
difference that there is between those who really believe in God 
and those who really disbelieve in him” (pp. 101-2). 


Hare’s reasoning in this passage is distinctly odd. For if it 
were really the case that if everything happened by chance, we 
could not plan or predict anything, then we can at once prove 
the falsity of “everything happens by chance”—for clearly we 
can predict and plan; we do so daily. Hare, too, is trying to have 
it both ways. He wants to suggest that “everything happens by 
chance” is not a statement, and this leads him to maintain that 
it is compatible with anything whatsoever’s happening or not 
happening; but he also wants to show that it makes a difference 
whether or not we believe that “everything happens by chance”, 
because after all he does not wish to conclude that religious 
assertions are wholly vacuous. Indeed, he speaks of them as an 
“answer” to “doubts”. 


Considering religion as it actually exists, this is just what 
we should expect. For religion does regularly involve assertions ; 
and making an assertion is not the same thing as waving a flag. 
No doubt, like waving a flag, an assertion can be a symptom of 
an attitude, but we can discover of what attitude it is a symptom 
only by first of all understanding it as a statement. The attempt 
to make a sharp divorce—in the manner of R. F. Holland in 
his “Religious Discourse and Theological Discourse” (this 
Journal, Dec., 1956)—between religion, considered as a mode 
of action, and theology, considered as a set of statements about 
a presumed object of religious action, “saves” religion only at 
the cost of wholly transforming it. This is a point made by 
Williams in his essay on “Tertullian’s Paradox”. “Religious 
observance and prayer stand for nothing”, he writes, “so far 
as I can see, unless there are also behind them some beliefs 
about God, some statements about him: for this would indeed 
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be the end needle point of faith, to pray just to the unknown 
God, in complete ignorance of whether such an activity had any 
sense in relation to him or not—or rather, in such ignorance, 
one would have to say ‘it’ rather than ‘him’; and could one even 
say that? Something must be believed, if religious activities are 
not just to be whistling in the dark without even the knowledge 
that what one is whistling is a tune” (p. 210). 


For Professor R. B. Braithwaite, in contrast, religion has 
no need of beliefs, but only of “entertained stories’”—what 
Matthew Arnold called “literature”. Religious statements, he 
argues in his An Empiricist’s View of the Nature of Religious 
Belief, are neither statements about empirical facts, since they 
are not testable by direct observation, nor scientific hypotheses, 
since they are not verifiable by experience, nor necessary proposi- 
tions, since they assert the existence of God and no necessary 
proposition can assert existence. According to logical positivism, 
then, they must be meaningless. But this conclusion Braithwaite 
rejects ; a statement can have a meaning, he argues, even although 
it is neither a necessary nor an empirical proposition. 


Moral propositions, according to Braithwaite, are a case in 
point. They fall outside the positivist trichotomy; they are 
neither matters of direct observation, nor scientific hypotheses, 
nor necessary propositions. Yet they are certainly not meaning- 
less, Braithwaite argues, for they have a use in guiding conduct, 
and what has a use must have a meaning. Thus, following 
Wittgenstein, he proposes an amendment to the positivist 
definition of meaning: the meaning of a statement, he suggests, 
consists in the way in which it is used. The verifiability principle 
is perfectly acceptable, according to Braithwaite, as an account 
of the way in which scientific propositions are used—and hence 
of their meaning. But the use of religious and moral statements 
is quite different. They do not make verifiable statements; they 
commit to a policy. 


If, for example, a utilitarian announces that he ought so to 
act as to promote happiness, he is not, according to Braithwaite, 
saying anything which can be tested by observation, nor yet 
uttering a necessary truth; it is his intention, he is telling us, to 
promote happiness. By adopting this interpretation of moral 
propositions, Braithwaite says, we at once bridge the gap between 
moral assertions and moral actions. “The advantage this account 
of moral assertions has above all others’, he writes, “is that it 
alone enables a satisfactory answer to be given to the question: 
What is the reason for my doing what I think I ought to do? 
The answer it gives is that, since my thinking that I ought to 
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do the action is my intention to do it if possible, the reason 
why I do the action is simply that I intend to do it, if possible. 
On every other ethical view there will be a mysterious gap to be 
filled somehow between the moral judgment and the intention to 
act in accordance with it: there is no such gap if the primary use 
of a moral assertion is to declare such an intention” (p. 14). 


Now it is certainly important to notice, what many moral 
theorists have not noticed, that there is this gap—a gap between 
saying that something is, or ought to be, the case and adopting 
a specific policy. Certainly, too, the easiest way to bridge a gap 
is to discover that there is no gap to be bridged. But one does 
not bridge a gap by the simple process of remaining on one side 
of it, and that, it seems to me, is what Braithwaite has done. 
For the whole point of “ought” statements is that they are used 
to criticise intentions, our own intentions or the intentions of 
other people. That, I think, is the point on which Butler, Kant 
and Freud all in their own way insist, and rightly. On 
Braithwaite’s view it would be self-contradictory to say: “I 
intend to go, but I know I oughtn’t to”; and “he ought not to 
adopt that policy” would presumably turn into the very different 
statement “he has announced his intention not to adopt that 
policy” or (what is no more satisfactory) “it is my intention that 
he shall not adopt that policy”. These translations, it seems to 
me, quite distort the role of “ought-statements” in social life. 

Religious statements, according to Braithwaite, are a sub- 
category of moral statements: “The primary element in their 
use’, he writes, “is that the religious assertion is used as a moral 
assertion” (p. 11). It follows, then, that they are “primarily 
declarations of adherence to a policy of action, declarations of 
commitment to a way of life” (p. 15). 


Once again, he hopes to close a gap, in this case the gap 
between a religious assertion and a moral action. If “God is 
love”, he rightly points out, is a statement about the properties 
possessed by God, it cannot directly follow from this statement 
that I ought to follow an agapeistic way of life. This gap can be 
closed, he suggests, only if “God is love” simply means “TI intend 
to follow an agapeistic form of life’. Then, we naturally ask, 
since this intention could also be announced by non-Christians, 
what becomes of specifically Christian doctrine, whether in the 
form of Christian theology or of historical statements about the 
life of Christ? Braithwaite’s answer has the virtue of simplicity : 
the Christian finds that he can more easily carry through a 
particular way of life—the agapeistic way—if he keeps before 
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his mind (“entertains”) certain stories, e.g. the story of the 
Atonement. He need not believe them; it is enough if his enter- 
taining them helps him to persist in his policies. 


Braithwaite is quite content to describe Marxism as “a 
religion”, but I doubt whether he fully appreciates just how 
widely, on his view, “religion” would apply. Suppose a man 
announces that he intends to adopt a whole-heartedly acquisitive 
policy, allowing no emotions to enter into his life except avarice, 
and suppose he finds that he is able to carry out his policy more 
effectively if he constantly keeps before his mind the lives of 
high-class criminals. Then, on Braithwaite’s definition, we should 
have to describe him as a thoroughly religious man. Once again, 
this way of looking at the matter removes what is essential to 
religion—its other-worldliness. Of course, Braithwaite’s redefini- 
tion of religion is not wholly without justification; he is not 
the first to describe, e.g. Marxism, as a religion. But this 
description ordinarily. rests, I should say, on the recognition that 
Marxism, in so far as it looks towards a classless society, contains 
more than a hint of eschatology. If Braithwaite’s account of 
religion is the best a Christian positivist can make of it, I cannot 
think that the religious will take much comfort, and the secularist 
will certainly object that this is not the religion he meets and 
contends with in his daily life.’ 


A somewhat different mode of defending religion against 
positivist criticism is suggested by Smart in his “The Existence 
of God”. The question “does God exist?” cannot, he agrees with 
the logical positivist, “properly arise’; but this does not mean, 
he says, that it is nonsense to assert God’s existence. “God 
exists’, he suggests, is in precisely the same position as “electrons 
exist”. A non-scientist cannot sensibly deny that “electrons 
exist” —he is too ignorant to know what their existence would 
involve; for the same reason an unconverted person is in no 
position to assert or deny that God exists. And just as the 
question whether electrons exist cannot arise for the scientist, 
because their existence is a presupposition of doing science, so 
equally the question whether God exists cannot arise within 
religion, for it is a presupposition of the religious life.’ 


1~I heard Braithwaite give this lecture at Oxford. Afterwards I spent 
half-an-hour trying to persuade an intelligent, newly-arrived American 
graduate student that it was not intended as a defence of atheism. His 
final conclusion: ‘“‘Well, the English sure are queer !”” should perhaps have 
been met by the reply «Non Angli, sed Anglicani”’. 


2Smart has recently changed his mind about electrons (see ‘The Reality 
of Theoretical Entities’, this Journal, May, 1956). I do not know whether 
he is also prepared to abandon this particular defence of religion. 
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One strange feature of this argument is that Smart writes 
as if the world were divided into two classes, the unconverted 
and the converted. Obviously, however, it contains an important 
third group, consisting of what one might call the deconverted. 
After all, very many atheists were once Christians. At some 
point within religion the question of God’s existence must have 
arisen for them; just as, to carry on Smart’s example, questions 
about the existence of the ether or of absolute space, or of 
absolute time, arose within physics. No doubt one has to give 
up religion (at least I had always thought so until I read 
Braithwaite), if one comes to the conclusion that God does not 
exist, while one does not have to give up science after deciding 
that the ether does not exist. But this is not the point; which is 
simply that questions about God’s existence can and do arise 
within religion. 

One may note, furthermore, that Smart’s argument, if it 
had any force, would give complete protection to nonsense of the 
most diverse kinds. Consider, for example, the conception of a 
“Germanic soul”. Then, it could be argued, “if you are not a 
true German, you cannot understand what the existence of a 
‘Germanic soul’ involves; if you are, its existence is simply taken 
for granted as a condition of a true-Germanic way of life; the 
question whether it exists, then, can never arise, but statements 
about it are nevertheless not meaningless”. If one is really 
prepared to maintain that questions like “do ghosts exist?” can 
never be properly asked except by those who wholeheartedly 
believe in ghosts, and therefore will not want to ask this question, 
then no doubt religion is “saved”—but so is every form of 
superstition. Once again, the attempt to compromise between 
religion and positivism breaks down. 


Mr. Basil Mitchell and Mr. I. M. Crombie attempt to con- 
struct less iconoclastic versions of Christian positivism. Mitchell 
argues, against Flew, that the Christian does permit empirical 
facts to “count against” such a thesis as “God loves us”—that 
the existence of pain, for example, “counts against’ the belief 
that “God loves us”. So far, then, “God loves us” is an 
assertion—this in opposition to Hare—although the Christian will 
not allow that it is an empirical hypothesis which could actually 
be refuted. It is, Mitchell says, “a significant article of faith’; 
by this he presumably means that it is a proposition a believer 
will never admit to be refuted. But this is to tell us something 
about believers, not about the logical status of what they believe. 
The real question is whether it is in principle possible for “God 
loves me” to be refuted—and this question Mitchell does not face. 
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He wants to say that it can be refuted and is therefore sig- 
nificant—but at the same time that it cannot be refuted, and 
therefore is intrinsically an “article of faith”. 


Crombie’s defence is, in many ways, the most explicitly 
Christian in the New Essays. He faces quite candidly many of 
the most serious difficulties which arise in asserting both that 
“God (literally) loves me” and that this love (like the persecu- 
tions experienced by the mad undergraduate) does not manifest 
the ordinary properties of love. He rests his case on Revelation: 
on the expectation that after death we shall see that God 
(literally) loves us, and the belief that meanwhile we can catch 
a glimpse of God’s love in the sacrifice of Christ. It would 
involve too great a shift of theme to consider these arguments 
in detail; but Crombie’s article is worth noting, if only to remind 
ourselves, what in reading these essays we may tend to forget, 
just what claims the Christian ordinarily makes. 


It is, of course, implicit in Crombie’s reply that the proposi- 
tions of religion are at least .not self-contradictory, that if we do 
not fully understand in what God’s love consists, at least we 
can have, here and now, an adumbration of its nature, and can 
expect God’s love to be clearly exhibited to us in a subsequent 
life. Crombie’s presumptions might well be questioned on two 
grounds: first, that God (as theology describes him) could not 
love, since love is possible only for a being who finds himself to 
be imperfect, and secondly, that to talk of “my understanding 
after death” is self-contradictory, “death” being precisely the 
extinction of “me”. 


This line of argument carries the critic of theology beyond 
positivism ; theological statements are now rejected on the ground 
that they are self-contradictory, rather than on the weaker ground 
that they are non-verifiable. It is interesting to observe that a 
good many of the critics of religion in the New Essays tend to 
take their stand on precisely this point. 


Thus, for example, Professor J. N. Findlay in his “Can 
God’s Existence be Disproved?” sets out to show that the only 
God worthy of a full-blooded religious attitude is a “necessary 
being”—to stop short of this point would be idolatrous—and that 
the idea of a necessary being is self-contradictory. C. B. Martin 
in “The Perfect Good” argues that it is self-contradictory to 
suppose that a being whose whole nature it is to be good could 
be incarnated in a man—whose nature it is to be something which 
could be imperfect. To Tertullian’s reply to such criticisms— 
“we believe because it is incomprehensible’—Williams in his 
“Tertullian’s Paradox” produces the counter-retort that to believe 
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is to believe something; if Christianity is truly incomprehensible 
there is nothing in it to be believed. Criticisms of this sort, it 
seems to me, are considerably more potent than logical positivism ; 
but they presume, of course—what the Christian positivists seem 
to be intent upon denying—that Christian doctrine is to be taken 


seriously. 
Australian National University. 
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EruicaL VALUE. By George F. Hourani. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1956. 233 p. 18s. (U.K.). 


This book is, in effect, a restatement of Utilitarianism in 
modern idiom. 


The job of the moral philosopher, Hourani says, is to 
investigate the way in which words like “good” and “right” are 
used by the ordinary speaker. Now it has of course often been 
said that the ordinary speaker uses such words, though without 
fully realising it, to refer to non-natural qualities which he detects 
in actions and in their consequences. (Intuitionists have usually 
put this conclusion in terms of “the moral consciousness” of the 
ordinary man, but it may well be that talk of this somewhat 
metaphysical entity turns out, on examination, to be a disguised 
way of talking about the language he uses.) Hourani, however, 
will have nothing to do with non-natural qualities. Belief in 
them, he says, conflicts with “the modern empiricist theory of 
knowledge”. He does not consider the possibility that ordinary 
language, at least about morals, may conflict with that theory, 
any more than the intuitionists seriously considered the possi- 
bility that our moral consciousness might be mistaken. The 
theory behind this, though it is seldom explicitly stated, is that, 
since ordinary language is forced on us by the need to cope 
with the real world, it cannot be in conflict with reality. (The 
reason this is not stated is that most modern philosophers are 
made uneasy by such phrases as “in conflict with reality”, which 
have a metaphysical tinge. ) 


Since quite ordinary speakers, over a large part of the 
earth’s surface, use expressions like “the spirits of my ancestors 
ordered me to expel the evil spirit from my brother’s body”, 
there are at least superficial difficulties in this view. They are 
usually met by the distinction between the ordinary speaker’s 
use of words, and his attempts to philosophise about them. The 
sentence quoted appears to the speaker to be a straightforward 
description of what happened to him; and clearly it does describe 
some experience. Only the experience was not what he thought 
it was. We are forced then to make a distinction between what 
the ordinary speaker really means and what he thinks he means. 
We can find out what the sentence about spirits, for example, 
really means, not from the man who utters it, but from the 
European anthropologist. Or, if we dislike the phrase “really 
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means”, as another expression with a metaphysical tinge, we can 
say that the sentence about spirits is used, among the Rorschach 
Islanders, to describe certain psychological experiences which 
have been brilliantly analysed in the celebrated monograph by 
Dr. So-and-so. This is no doubt true; but it is also true that 
this sentence is used, among the Rorschach Islanders, to refer 
to certain supernatural beings in which they believe; and the 
second use of “use” is quite as accurate as the first. We are 
driven to conclude that, sometimes at least, “how ordinary 
speakers use words” really means (is used to refer to) “how 
rational and well-informed speakers would use, not the same 
words, but the different words which they would apply to the 
same situation”. So that the straightforward empirical question: 
“What do people say about this?” shades imperceptibly into the 
much trickier traditional philosophical question: “What would 
it be rational to say about this?” This comes out in Hourani in 
the following passage: 


“, . the plain man’s use of language is my evidence, so long 
as he sticks to his plainness and does not start being a philosopher. 
I am eager to ask him about a particular act or kind of act ‘Do 
you call this right?’ .. . I shall then judge the problems on his 
evidence (including that of his practical attitudes as well as his 
words), as a judge and jury decide a legal case on the evidence 
of plain witnesses. But just as a witness is checked or dis- 
regarded if he begins to make generalizations about his evidence, 
so the plain man’s opinion about why he keeps his promises in 
general creates a certain presumption but is not a final argument” 
(p. 143). 

Let us apply this to our example. We ask the Islander to 
tell us the circumstances in which he would say that he had a 
supernatural experience, but we disregard such answers as: 
“whenever the gods speak to me”, because this does not fit in 
with our own interpretation of experience. We would not dis- 
regard such an answer as “whenever the chief speaks to me” or 
“whenever I have drunk too much kava’’; and, if we found that 
these answers would in fact be true (even if it would never 
occur to the Islanders to give them) we might regard them as 
the right answers. Similarly, the plain man may use words 
which imply a belief in non-natural qualities, or in the intrinsic 
goodness of virtue; but we may feel that we can safely disregard 
this if it turns out that all the actions he calls “right” or 
“virtuous” also have some common characteristic that can be 
described in empirical terms: if, for instance, they all tend to 
promote happiness. The only possibility that would seem to be 
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ruled out by this approach is that something the plain man 
calls right is not really right at all; for what, it would be asked, 
could “really right” mean here? 


Hourani’s thesis, then, is that people call something “good” 
(whether they realise this or not) when it “creates more satis- 
faction than dissatisfaction on the whole, and distributes this 
satisfaction between persons with some degree of justice” (p. 
99). And “justice” here, he tells us, means “equality”. As for 
“right”, to call something “right” is simply to say that it is the 
best possible in a particular situation. Clearly this is, in effect, 
what Bentham and Mill said; and Hourani is involved, inevitably, 
in the familiar controversies about higher and lower pleasures, 
promise keeping, punishment, and the rest. As a rule, he meets 
the stock objections with the stock utilitarian replies. I think he 
is right in claiming that the stock replies are far less foolish and 
unconvincing than has sometimes been thought; but I am not 
sure, all the same, that he always does full justice to his 
opponents’ case. 


To illustrate this: Hourani makes much of the double 
criterion which his theory provides: the equal distribution as 
well as the maximisation of happiness. This enables him, he 
says, to allow for justice; and this in turn enables him, he claims, 
to escape most of the objections made by writers like Ross. 
For example, we think it just to punish a guilty person (quite 
apart from the deterrent effect of punishing him) because 
“justice demands that he be punished”; that is to say, punishing 
him helps us to distribute happiness equally. If A steals money 
from B, for example, he is obviously upsetting the existing 
distribution of money, and so, presumably, of happiness. If we 
want to restore that distribution he must be made to give the 
money back. If he has spent it and can’t give it back, then, 
Hourani says, he must at least be made to suffer enough dis- 
satisfaction to balance the satisfaction the money has given him. 
This will still leave B worse off than he was before the theft, 
but it will mean that A has his proper share of happiness once 
more: no more and no less. Hourani concludes that “the punish- 
ment of an innocent person is unjust, for he has gained nothing, 
and should not be made to lose anything” (p. 152). On the other 
hand, “it is equally unjust that a guilty person should escape 
without rendering reparation, or where reparation is impossible 

. . a penalty equivalent to what he has gained” (p. 153). This 
applies to other crimes beside theft. If A knocks B down, for 
example, he presumably gains satisfaction of some kind, and he 
gains it at B’s expense, much as if he had robbed him. Once 

E 
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again, then, he must be made to suffer an equal dissatisfaction, 
thus restoring the status quo ante. 


It may be objected that all this presupposes that the dis- 
tribution of happiness was already equal before the crime was 
committed and that it would not apply if, for example, a poor 
man were to steal from a rich one, or an unhappy man were to 
knock down a happy one. Hourani would presumably counter 
this by saying that the institutions of society aim at bringing 
about equality of happiness (or, more strictly, a compromise 
between equality of happiness and its maximization). They may, 
of course, achieve this very imperfectly: nevertheless, it is not 
for the individual to take the law in his own hands, and try to 
redistribute happiness to his own advantage. It is the business 
of the law courts to see that any such attempt shall defeat its 
own purpose. This is retributive justice; it proceeds side by side 
with commutative justice, or the attempt of society, through its 
institutions, to distribute happiness equally. Consequently “‘it is 
no part of the judge’s business . . . to bring about the fairest 
possible distribution of the world’s goods, but to restore the 
position as it was before the offence” (p. 152). Nevertheless, 
both kinds of justice aim at equality and are justified by equality. 


This may, or may not, be a satisfactory answer to this 
objection; but in any case there is another more serious one. 
Let us grant that, if A steals from B, he should, in the interests 
of equality, be made to restore the money: this is hardly punish- 
ment, as the plain man understands it. The plain man is the final 
authority on what things are right; and he would certainly say 
that it is right to punish B as well as (not, as Hourani seems to 
think, instead of) making him restore the money. Hourani’s 
point is that B should suffer dissatisfaction precisely equal to the 
satisfaction he has gained from the offence. But the plain man 
would say that B has not been punished unless his dissatisfaction 
is greater than the satisfaction he has gained from the crime. 
So that Hourani has not, as he claims, explained “the judgments 
of right and wrong which are usually made about punishments”. 


Again, consider Hourani’s answer to the stock objection 
about promises made to dying men. “Ross has put forward the 
example of a promise to a dying man A made by B, with no 
witnesses present, to confer a legacy on C rather than D; neither 
C nor D have any reason to expect anything” (p. 148). Hourani’s 
solution is simple: “But it seems natural to say that C suffers an 
injustice if he does not receive his inheritance. For he has been 
paying his taxes and fully sharing the burdens of the community, 
on the implicit understanding that if there are any windfalls from 
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the dead he will have a fair chance of receiving them according 
to the expressed wishes of the dying. Since wills are faithfully 
executed in other cases (perhaps by himself or his relatives or 
friends), he is now being unjustly deprived of his chance to 
benefit when it comes round in turn according to the conventions 
of society. And thus injustice is done whether he is conscious 
of it or not” (p. 149). 


On this argument, C is entitled to his inheritance whether B 
has promised to see that he gets it or not; so that the point of 
Ross’s example is obscured. But, quite apart from this, the 
assumption is again being made that the conventions of society 
do on the whole tend towards equality: each man is to benefit 
“in turn” from windfalls from the dead (or perhaps it is that 
each man has an equal chance to benefit) so that C is set apart 
from all other men in being deprived of his chance or his turn. 
It is quite clear that this won’t do: whatever we may feel about 
the laws against theft, the conventions about inheritance do not 
tend to promote equality. Suppose that B breaks his promise to 
A in order to make D more nearly equal to C: Would Hourani 
say that his action is justified? 


It is clear, I think, that when Hourani argues that “justice 

. is equality, evident or disguised”, he does not succeed in 
proving his case. And this is a pity, because there is a case to 
be made. Mill’s “paradoxes of justice” probably can be explained, 
much on Hourani’s lines, as arising from conflict between the 
two utilitarian principles. And it can certainly be argued that 
we think it unjust to punish the innocent, even in order to 
increase the general happiness, because this tends against the 
equal distribution of happiness. But it has to be recognised that 
this applies equally to punishing the guilty. On a deterrent view 
of punishment, anyone who is punished, whether innocent or 
guilty, is being made to suffer for the good of others. What 
difference, then, does guilt make? The utilitarian’s best reply, 
I think, is that, if punishment is inflicted only for known offences 
clearly defined beforehand, then everyone has at least an equal 
chance of not being the one who has to suffer for the general 
good. This may not be a completely adequate explanation; but 
it is at least a better one than Hourani’s. As for the conundrum 
about promises made to dying men, that needs to be answered on 
other lines altogether. 


In spite of these weaknesses there is much of interest and 
value in Hourani’s defence of utilitarianism. But there is another 
question, of a rather different kind, raised by his book. Is he 
right in claiming that utilitarianism is a naturalist theory? 
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Hourani’s argument here goes something like this: I have defined 
“sood” and “right” without using any terms that are not 
empirical. “Satisfaction” or “happiness” is certainly an empirical 
concept ; and so is “equality”. My theory, then, is empirical from 
start to finish. This sounds plausible: its weakness comes out 
when we consider his examination of Moore’s “naturalistic 
fallacy”. 

Moore, Hourani points out, demands that any definition of 
“sood” shall be a tautology. This is, he thinks, a perfectly 
reasonable demand; but perhaps it has, after all, been satisfied. 
Consider the question: “Would it be a good thing to bring 
apout as much happiness as possible in the world and to distribute 
it as evenly as possible among everyone?” This looks like a 
significant question; but so, to the beginner in geometry, does: 
“Are all areas, contained by a line equidistant at all points from 
a centre, circles?” It may be that, once we have clarified the 
concept of “circle” or of “a good thing”, we shall find that 
neither question is really significant. 

This is an excellent point as far as it goes, but it does not 
meet Moore’s objection. For Moore’s complaint was not merely 
that naturalistic definitions of good are not tautologies, but that 
the naturalist’s case would be destroyed if they were. Hedonists, 
for example, begin by defining “good” as “pleasant” and then 
argue that we ought to pursue pleasure because it is good. The 
real point (and it is of course one that tells equally against 
Moore himself) is that, whether we like it or not, “good” does 
‘carry with it, as at least part of its meaning, some such notion 
as “to be pursued, cherished, commended”. Hourani, so far as 
the recognises this, thinks it unimportant. All it means, he says, 
is that a speaker invariably feels “an emotional pro-attitude” 
when he calls something “good” or “right”. “Later I shall dispute 
the assertion of fact, that we do invariably feel such a pro- 
attitude. Here I have merely to clarify my general position . . . 
by raising a question of logic: could the presence of non- 
descriptive characteristics invalidate a definition of the descriptive 
content of a word? Certainly there are non-descriptive aspects 
of language which help to explain its influence: tone of voice, 
associations, the known character and intentions of the speaker, 
inferences from his words in their context to his ulterior purpose 
or general attitude of favour or disfavour. Usually the non- 
descriptive characteristics of a word vary greatly from context 
to context. But it is possible that one such characteristic might 
be constant whenever the word is used. But it does not follow 


that the descriptive element in value words . . . should be 
meglected” (p. 24). 
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This is to miss the point. The real question is whether it is 
possible to define “good” as (eg.) “producing satisfaction” 
without at the same time asserting that satisfaction is to be (i.e. 
ought to be) pursued. If not, then the definition is not a 
naturalist one, unless it can be shown that “to be” in this sense 
is an empirical concept. One way to show that it is empirical is 
to explain it in terms of “‘pro-attitudes” ; and clearly this attempt 
is of more than merely marginal importance for Hourani’s thesis: 
it is vital to it. 


Consider, for example, the passage already quoted, about 
how the plain man’s evidence is to be treated. Hourani says that 
we “take account of his practical attitudes as well as his words”. 
But why, if we are concerned only with “the descriptive element 
in value words’? 


Or take, again, Hourani’s handling of what is perhaps the 
trickiest problem that confronts a naturalistic utilitarian: the 
transition from “my own happiness” to “everyone’s happiness”... 
Hourani says that sometimes “good” is used in the sense of “my 
good”, 1.e. “giving me satisfaction”; that sometimes it is used 
in the sense of “our good”, meaning giving satisfaction to some 
group, such as the nation, to which the speaker belongs; that 
the widest of such groups is mankind; and that this gives us a 
“total” or “absolute” concept of good, which is expressed by 
“good” without qualification. “It certainly is logically possible 
to form and name a concept which refers to the interest of all 
men, and even of all living beings... . It is useful to anyone who 
for any reason wishes to consider the interests of the whole of 
humanity or of life. That such a concept has been actually used 
is not hard to prove from history .... Further this universality 
is one of the specific characters of ethical judgments, as ‘ethical’ 
is understood today” (pp. 80-81; his italics). 


Thereafter, it is all plain sailing. “Good” simply means 
“conducive to everyone’s satisfaction, equally distributed”; to 
say that one “ought” to do something is to say that it is “good” 
(or, more strictly, “the best possible’) in this sense. “As for 
general happiness itself, or the most satisfactory state of affairs, 
when we say that it ought to be brought about we are merely 
stating an analytic truth: “The most satisfactory state of affairs 
would be the most satisfactory of all those which are possible’ ” 
(p. 127). 

This seems beautifully simple. ‘For such a view”, Hourani 
adds, “Sidgwick’s objections have no terrors”; and the implica- 
tion is that such terrors are neurotic, and can now be dissipated 
by the therapeutic techniques of modern philosophy. But can 
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they? Suppose someone were to say to Hourani: “I grant that 
‘right’ is used to mean ‘conducive to the general happiness’. But, 
since pursuing the general happiness often means neglecting my 
own interest, I shall in future not pursue the general happiness ; 
nor shall I blame myself or others for failing to pursue it.” 
What would the plain man say? He would probably say: “But 
that is not right; you ought not to do that”; and he would 
certainly think that to say this was to advance a reason for not 
doing it. Whereas, on Hourani’s view, he would simply be 
saying: “To refuse to pursue the general happiness is to refuse 
to pursue the general happiness.” This certainly looks as if 
Hourani’s analysis has missed a part, and an important part, of 
what the plain man means by “right”. Perhaps (since the plain 
man’s evidence is conclusive only when he is telling us what 
things are right) this point need not worry Hourani. He needs 
to take account only of the plain man’s assertion that it is not 
right to refuse to pursue the general happiness; and, on his 
analysis, this statement will be true, if trivial. But there are 
two further points to be made. One is that the hedonist’s state- 
ment of policy might be put in a different form. He might say: 
“IT grant that most people think it right to pursue the general 
happiness. But J do not think that this is right.” On Hourani’s 
view this is a nonsensical remark, unless indeed he is using the 
second “right” in the sense of “conducive to my happiness”. But 
clearly this is not what he means; and indeed the plain man 
would have no difficulty in understanding him or in seeing that 
the second formulation of policy, whether or not it is precisely 
equivalent to the first, at least implies the first. 

The second point is more fundamental. According to 
Hourani, “good” means “conducive to the general happiness, 
equally distributed”. The evidence for this is simply that (what- 
ever people may say about “good”) the things that they call 
“good” are all found, on examination, to have this common 
character. Now let us suppose that there is someone somewhere 
(X), who does not pursue the general happiness. Hourani would 
say that X’s actions are not good. In saying this, he is doing 
one of two things. He is either condemning X or he is not 
condemning him. Since Hourani is at some pains to argue that 
we do sometimes use moral terms without implying a_pro- 
attitude, it is quite likely that the second alternative is the correct 
one. Hourani, then, would simply be pointing out, what is true 
ex hypothesi, that X’s actions are not conducive to the general 
happiness, without implying either praise or blame. It follows 
that, in defining “good” as he does, he is not in any way 
advocating the pursuit of the general happiness; nor is he 
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offering any guidance to a man who is trying to decide between 
two alternative courses of action. For to point out that one 
course of action is right, and the other wrong, is not, on this 
view, to offer guidance. Hourani may well retort that it is not 
the job of the moral philosopher to offer guidance, but that is 
not the point. The point is that Hourani has deprived the plain 
man of the terms in which he would naturally ask for guidance. 
For what he would in fact ask, when he wants guidance, is 
“Ought I to do this or not?” 


It seems clear that no analysis of moral terms is adequate 
if it neglects their use in asking for guidance. It may be true 
that, when the plain man asks for guidance, he is asking to be 
told how to attain the general happiness; this may be the cash 
value of his request, whether he realises it or not. But this is 
to say that the general happiness is (in some sense of “aim” 
the end at which he aims. Moreover, if I tell him: “it is right 
to do X” without any qualification, such as “right for you”) I am 
identifying myself with that aim. We are, in short, driven back 
to the first alternative: that, when Hourani says that X’s actions 
are wrong, he is not merely pointing out that his actions do not 
conduce to the general happiness, but is also condemning those 
actions. Moreover, when he says that it is right to pursue the 
general happiness, he is (as Bentham, Mill and Sidgwick certainly 
were) advocating the pursuit of the general happiness. But, if 
that is his position, Hourani is faced with a difficulty. His only 
reason for saying that it is right to pursue the general happiness 
is that this is the end which most men pursue. But to advocate 
that pursuit for that reason and no other seems the sheerest 
conformism. And it seems at least possible that the plain man, 
the final authority on what things are right, would refuse to count 
conformism as one of them. In which case Hourani would seem 
committed to approving of conformism and condemning it at 
the same time. (I suppose it might be argued that, when the 
plain man condemns conformism, he is not denying that the 
things most men call right are, in general, right. He is merely 
saying that that is not why they are right. And since the plain 
man is no longer an authority when it comes to reasons, we can 
ignore this. On the other hand, it can equally be argued that 
the “things” the plain man calls right include general patterns of 
behaviour as well as specific actions. One such pattern of 
behaviour is “daring to be a Daniel, daring to stand alone”; and 
the plain man approves of this. If this is accepted the charge of 
inconsistency will stand; and we have incidentally uncovered an 
ambiguity, which may be quite fundamental, in Hourani’s attitude 
to the plain man.) 
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But probably Hourani would say here that the charge of 
conformism does not apply to pursuing the general happiness ; 
for the question why we do this (or whether we ought to do 
this) simply does not arise. It just happens to be the case that 
all human beings (including himself, of course) do aim at the 
general happiness. This is a psychological fact; and it is this 
fact that is expressed in our use of moral terms. It is obvious 
that “aim” is being used here in a special sense; for it is not 
denied that human beings often aim at goals which they know 
to be incompatible with the general happiness. But when they 
do this, they incur (and themselves feel) the peculiar emotion 
which we call moral disapproval. In short, to say “X’s actions 
are wrong” is to express the emotion which, as a matter of brute 
psychological fact, all human beings do feel towards actions which 
detract from the general happiness. It is futile, and strictly 
meaningless, to ask whether such emotions ought to exist; the 
fact is that they do, and that moral terms have arisen in order 
to describe and express these emotions. 


Now there will of course be dispute here about the facts; 
and Hourani does try to prove his case by discussing, briefly but 
interestingly, the moral attitudes of Communists, Shintoists, 
Muslims and others outside the Western tradition. But let us 
suppose that he is right about the facts. It would still seem 
possible for a human being to regard this emotion as a piece of 
squeamishness: a universal human weakness, to be resisted. 
Moreover, he might come to this conclusion after a process of 
pondering. And I do not know how his pondering would be 
described except by saying that he was asking himself the 
question: “Ought I to pursue the general hapniness?”. Hourani 
would have to show that this is not a possibility for human 
beings, just as it is, presumably, not possible for a cat to ask 
himself: “Ought T to catch mice?”. I suppose that Hourani may 
be right about this: it may be that those who imagine that they 
can ponder this question are deceiving themselves. But I do not 
think that this is by any means certain; and, so long as any doubt 


remains, the terrors inspired by Sidgwick will not have been 
exorcised. 


Sydney University. D. H. Monro. 


REVIEW 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CYBERNETICS. By W. R. Ashby. London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1956. ix, 295 p. 36s. (U.K.). 


This is a text-book, aimed primarily at introducing “cyber- 
netic” methods to biologists. It is readable, has a wealth of 
examples and exercises, is painstakingly simple and clear; and 
although the treatment is essentially mathematical no special 
demands are made on the reader beyond the ability to follow a 
table or a graph. It is a book for the non-specialist ; and as such 
easily the best book on its subject to date. 


Wiener said that “‘cybernetics” is “the science of control and 
communication in the animal and the machine”.* Ashby conceives 
the subject as a new sort of “theory of machines”, which is 
unlike the study usually known by that name in that it is 
concerned not with cogs and levers but with any sort of system 
which undergoes determinate changes of state. A machine 
isolated from its environment can be completely specified by 
listing its possible internal states (assuming these finite, a text- 
book simplification which Ashby adopts) and saying for each 
one of them what change of state will result in the succeeding 
time-interval. The study of the behavioural properties of a 
machine conceived in this way is clearly a matter of pure mathe- 
matics or logic. The book goes on to consider reaction with 
environment (i.e. “input” and “output”), feedback and stability, 
“variety”, coupling of machines, and automatic regulation and 
control. 


But although the technical terms are all drawn from modern 
engineering, it is clear from a glance that a much wider applica- 
tion is intended. This is shown most clearly by the examples, 
which are as often biological as mechanical, and further touch 
topics as diverse as traffic-lights, tea-tasting, card tricks and the 
exorcising of ghosts. They sometimes resemble problems of that 
no-man’s-land between mathematics and logic, typified in the 
“puzzle” columns of periodicals. Others clearly resemble those 
in logic text-books: this prompts, incidentally, a realisation of 
how much the subject owes to symbolic logic. 

In fact the diversity of the examples reflects the diversity 
of cybernetics: it is much less of a unity than Ashby makes it 
appear. On the mathematical side alone there are at least three 


1 Wiener, N.: Cybernetics. Wiley & Sons, N.Y., 1948. 
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largely separate bodies of theory. One of these is the study of 
stability in systems involving feedback; this is an application of 
orthodox mathematics and is in no sense new, except possibly 
in its statistical higher reaches. The second is the theory of 
“information”, due mainly to Shannon,’ with some debts to 
Wiener and others: this has affiliations with the concept of 
“content” of a sentence in a logical language as originally defined 
by Popper.’ A third is the theory of general purpose computing 
machines, which is also relatively new; for although Babbage 
envisaged such a machine over a century ago, a grasp of the 
theoretical possibilities awaited the inspiration of the work of 
Russell, Hilbert, Goedel etc. on the foundations of mathematics, 
following which the theory was initiated by Turing.“ A possible 
fourth is the von Neumann theory of games.” 


These theories have little in common from the mathematical 
point of view. Apart from some overlaps in their fields of 
application (which all scientific theories have nowadays) their 
most striking common feature is perhaps that they all employ 
concepts which are ambiguously physico-psychological; i.e. con- 
cepts such as “decision”, “information”, “strategy”, “memory”, 
each with a special twist. We may well be pardoned for a 
suspicion that the promotion of cybernetics as a self-contained 
“science” is something of a fraud, and that notwithstanding the 
worth of the component theories the real interest of cyberneticians 
is in the propagation of a behaviourist psychology. Many of 
them are sensitive to this charge and concerned to deny it. Their 
case is that language which looks as if it burkes the mind-matter 
problem is the “natural” choice in the present technical situation, 
and that anyway no one in the past has ever tried to use the 
concepts concerned with anything like the precision at which 
cybernetics aims. 


The following relevant example from Ashby will incident- 
ally illustrate some of the philosophical interest of his book. 
Chapter 6 is intriguingly entitled “The Black Box” and deals with 
the contrast between the description of a machine in terms of 
its working parts and the description appropriate to an observer 
who has access only to its input and output. The latter descrip- 


fe Shanon, C. E., and Weaver, W.: The mathematical theory of communi- 
cation. University of Illinois Press, Urbana; 1949. 

® Popper, K.: Logik der Forschung. Vienna, 1935. 

‘Turing, A. M.: On computible numbers, with an application to the 
SU tae a ang I 4 Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., Series II, Vol. 42 (1987) 
pp. 230-265. ' 


° Neumann, J. von, and Morgenstern, O.: Theory of games and economic 
behaviour. Princeton, 1947. 
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tion may be partly in terms of “emergent” properties (quotation 

marks Ashby’s) ; and it is suggested that: 
real objects are in fact all Black Boxes, and .. . we have in 
fact been operating with Black Boxes all our lives. The 
theory of the Black Box is merely the theory of real objects 
or systems, when close attention is given to the question, 
relating object and observer, about what information comes 
from the object, and how it is obtained. 

The examples given of “emergence” are various. First, the 
properties of chemical compounds are not those of their elements. 
Next, a bacterium has the property of being self-reproducing, not 
shared by its chemical constituents. Then examples are given to 
suggest that the properties ascribed to a whole are so ascribed 
only because of absence of knowledge of detailed properties of 
the parts: thus the statistical dynamics appropriate to the study 
of star-clusters is a faute de mieux substitute for the Newtonian 
dynamics which would be used in the case of a small group of 
stars. Finally we come to “memory”, which is treated in some 
detail: a machine shows “memory” if its present output depends 
not merely on its present input but also on past inputs. “Memory” 
in a machine does not necessarily involve “memory” in any of 
the component parts. Thus 

the possession of “memory” 1s not a wholly objective property 
of a system—it is a relation between a system and an observer ; 
and the property will alter with variations in the channel of 
communication between them. 

The quotation marks and italics are Ashby’s. If “memory” 
were not something different from what we normally understand 
by the word, this would be a wholly extraordinary statement. 
The most important point, of course, is the negative one that 
“memory” is not to be regarded as either being or being located 
in any component part of a system: what appears to be missed 
is that it is almost as misleading to describe it as a property of 
a whole system. Even the description “process” would be a little 
strained in this context of engineering jargon. The distinction 
which needs to be made is that between the logic of the handling 
of signals or symbols and the logic or meaning or cash-value of 
these symbols in some extramechanical conceptual framework. 

This kind of distinction is not necessarily outside the scope 
of a technical book. Ashby, however, neither makes it nor shows 
any great disposition towards making it. In the future we shall 
no doubt see a steady and increasing application of mind-words 
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to machines and vice versa, and no one is in a position to protest. 
The real danger is that the process may be crude and premature; 
that valid distinctions of. meaning may be lost or clouded and 
require rediscovery and relabelling. Even now the careful writer 
is beginning to need a lot of clumsy supplementary adjectives 
and adverbs. 


C. L. HamBtin. 
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